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My  dear  Sir, 

You  are  aware  that  it  was  my  intention  to  have  dedicated  this 
Address  to  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  to  enquire 
into  the  sanatory  condition  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts. 

An  unexpected  delay,  the  consequence  of  the  press  of  other  duties,  has  post¬ 
poned  its  publication  until  after  those  Gentlemen  have  made  their  final  report  to  the 
Queen,  and  fulfilled,  generally,  the  object  of  their  Commission. 

As  an  individual  member  of  that  Commission,  distinguished  for  the  zeal  which 
you  have  displayed  for  the  public  service  in  following  out  your  laborious  enquiries 
into  the  state  of  large  towns  in  this  county,  I  feel  it  is  with  perfect  propriety 
that,  with  your  permission,  I  inscribe  this  pamphlet  to  you ;  regretting  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  additional  mass  of  valuable 
facts  and  suggestions  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  your  forthcoming  Appendix  to 
the  second  Report. 


I  am, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 


WILLIAM  STRANGE. 
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PREFACE. 


The  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  working  population 
congregated  together  in  our  large  towns,  and  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  as  respects  their  low  state  of  health  and 
excessive  mortality,  has  long  been  known  to  a  great  many  intel¬ 
ligent  and  pkilanthnrpic  individuals,  who  have  justly  regarded 
the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, — their  insufficient  drain¬ 
age,  cleansing,  and  ventilation,  and  defective  supply  of  pure  water 
and  pure  air, — as  the  main  cause  of  that  superabundant  sick¬ 
ness  and  mortality.  The  government  of  the  country,  too,  at 
length  aroused  by  the  threatening  aspect  which  a  dense  popula  ¬ 
tion  living  in  the  most  abject  misery,  surrounded  by  every 
element  of  physical  and  moral  degradation,  presents  to  the 
stability  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
operative  classes  in  the  true  spirit  of  paternal  solicitude.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  extent  and 
causes  of  that  excessive  amount  of  disease,  destitution,  and 
mortality,  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  assisted  by  those  of  the  whole  body  of  the  union  surgeons 
in  England,  and  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in 
Scotland.  That  Commission  has  made  its  first  report,  amply 
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confirming,  with  additions,  the  conclusions  which  had  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  from  the  data  furnished  to  him,  as  to 
the  imperative  necessity  of  some  legislative  interference  for  the 
'  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  poor. 

To  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  both  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  great 
good  which  would  accrue  from  a  well-directed  and  efficient 
system  of  sanatory  regulations,  are  either  unknown  or  hut  little 
attended  to.  Prejudice,  and  misconceived  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  property,  apathy  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  that  abject  submission  to  evil, 
the  effect  of  long  continued  depression,  by  which  the  very  poor 
are  characterized,  have  long  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  a 
state  of  things  which  involves  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  health, 
comfort,  and  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes. 

Whilst  such  is  the  state  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  population,  no  provisions  which  the  legis¬ 
lature  may  institute  for  the  better  regulation  of  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  affect  the  public  health,  can  be  productive  of  their 
legitimate  and  proper  effects.  The  public  mind  must  be  en¬ 
lightened  as  to  their  nature,  policy,  and  necessity.  The  vast 
amount  and  wide  and  spreading  tendency  of  the  evils  must  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  economy  and  saving  both  of  life,  health, 
and  money,  which  would  result  from  their  removal,  clearly 
demonstrated  to  them. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  when  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  operative  classes  is  made  aware  of  the  dreadful  amount 
of  sickness  and  waste  of  life,  of  the  domestic  misery  and  dis- 
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comfort,  together  with  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  their  order,  which  are  clearly  traceable 
to  causes  admitting  of  removal,  they  will  not  heartily  join  in 
the  desire  to  see  such  administrative  measures  as  are  calculated 
to  effect  their  removal  or  amelioration  carried  into  immediate 
execution.  The  voice  of  the  intelligent,  of  the  moral,  of  the 
philanthropic,  is  the  voice  of  the  nation.  This  has  hut  to  be 
raised  energetically  against  the  persistance  of  so  great  evils,  and 
their  removal  is  certain. 

The  object  the  author  has  in  view  in  publishing  the  present 
pamphlet,  is  to  further  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
Government  and  by  other  parties  to  accomplish  their  benevolent 
purposes.  He  lias  endeavoured  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  plain, 
hut,  he  trusts,  sufficiently  logical  and  convincing,  manner.  He 
has  made  every  available  use  of  the  various  statistical  data 
within  his  reach,  and  especially  of  the  Sanatory  Report  of  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  of  the  first  report  of  the  last  Commission  of 
Sanatory  Enquiry,  as  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject ; 

whilst  he  has  drawn  largely  from  his  owiT  experience  of  the 
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habits  and  condition  of  the  poor,  furnished  by  the  practice  of  a 
large  public  medical  institution. 


Ashton-under- Lyne , 

February,  1845. 
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ADDRESS. 


The  march  of  civilization  and  human  improvement  by  which 
the  present  age  is  distinguished  is  in  no  particular  so  evident 
as  in  the  great  and  increasing  consideration  which  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  have  obtained  with  the  great  and  powerful 
of  the  land.  Until  lately,  (in  England,  at  least),  questions 
involving  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  when  they  have  had  no  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  the  possessors  of  power,  have  been  considered  as 
of  too  little  importance  to  enter  into  the  councils  of  so  great 
a  nation,  and  accordingly,  its  legislators  have  not  made  it  their 
study  to  possess  themselves  of  any  knowledge  of  them. 

But  a  high  state  of  civilization  implies,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  so  distinguished  have  not  only  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  political  freedom  and  of  moral  power,  but  that  they 
are  in  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  physical  comforts 
and  enjoyments.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  state  may  arrive 
at  a  very  high  pitch  of  political  power  and  consideration  amongst 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  whilst  the  body  of  its  people,  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  lies  sunk  in  abject  degradation  and 
slavery.  In  like  manner,  a  state  may  be  overflowing  with  wealth 
and  abounding  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  for  material  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment,  and  yet  the  bulk  of  the  population  may 
remain  in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance,  poverty,  and  rudeness. 

If  these  opposite  conditions  may  coexist  with  regard  to 
political  influence  and  power,  to  wealth,  refinement,  and  ele¬ 
gance,  the  very  same  may  be  predicated  of  the  sanatory  condition 
of  the  people.  Whilst  the  standard  of  life  amongst  the  wealthy 
and  enlightened  portions  of  the  community  is  higher  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  are  so  enveloped  in  the  sources  of  disease  and  death, 
that,  taken  in  the  mass,  they  present  a  rate  of  mortality  and  a 
liability  to  disease  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  working  classes 
of  any  other  European  nation. 

Greece  and  Rome  fell  by  the  accumulation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  feAV  to  the  enslaving  of  the  many;  Egypt,  Tyre, 
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and  Carthage,  by  the  amassed  wealth  and  grasping  avarice  of 
their  ruling  princes,  whilst  the  millions  were  impoverished.  The 
same  conditions  have  operated  in  France  in  modern  times,  and 
they  have  all  but  operated  in  England.  Let  us  beware  lest, 
whilst  a  select  few  are  basking  in  the  enjoyment  of  riches, 
refinement,  and  health,  the  many  be  left  exposed  to  the  scourges 
of  poverty,  disease,  and  death,  until  despair  take  the  place  of 
contentment  or  of  apathy,  and  the  fabric  of  society  be  shattered 
in  their  desperate  effort  to  seize  upon  the  comforts  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

It  has  been  asserted,*  that  whilst  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  the  community  have  prodigiously  advanced  in  wealth, 
in  luxury,  and  in  the  materials  of  social  and  domestic  comfort 
within  the  last  half  century,  the  working  classes  have  not  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  improvement  in  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree ; 
but  that  nearly  the  same  amount  of  misery,  disease  and  destitu¬ 
tion,  exists  amongst  them  as  formerly ;  that,  with  increased  toil, 
there  is  an  increased  difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life.  This  is  not  exactly  true.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
the  industrious  mechanic  or  factory  operative  has  participated  in 
all  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  two  superior 
classes  of  society ;  hut  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  in 
point  of  lodging,  in  dress,  in  quality  of  food,  and  in  various 
other  matters  of  convenience  and  even  of  luxury,  he  has 
made  an  equal  progress.  Amongst  the  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion  there  are  hundreds  of  families  whose  earnings  amount  to 
from  two  to  three,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  four  pounds  a 
week ;  which,  when  carefully  managed,  must  and  does  provide 
for  them  clothing  equal  to  what  their  employers  wore  twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  cottage  accommodation  where  convenience, 
room,  comfort,  and  even  elegance  abound.  Their  food,  instead 
of  the  mess  of  potatoes  and  brown  bread  of  their  forefathers,  is 
composed  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  butchers’  meat,  bacon, 
cheese,  fresh  butter,  &c.,  together  with  groceries  in  an  equal 
degree  to  what  can  be  procured  by  many  of  the  middle  classes. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  lower, 
class  of  workmen,  who  are  less  skilled,  less  provident,  or  perhaps 
less  fortunate  in  obtaining  good  employment  than  those  above- 
mentioned  ;  who,  with  total  ignorance  to  begin  life  with,  and 
having  no  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  live  neglected, 
not  only  by  their  employers,  but  even  by  the  superior  orders  of 
their  own  class.  They  are  congregated  together  in  the  most 
miserable  and  comfortless  dwellings,  in  narrow,  dark,  and  un¬ 
ventilated  streets,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  security  against 
damp  and  noxious  exhalations  from  the  soil,  nor  to  provide  for 


*  See  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  end  of  the  Session,  1844. 
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scavengering  and  sewerage.  Around  this  over  crowded  popula¬ 
tion,  an  atmosphere  of  pestilence  is  generated,  which  the  absence 
of  all  feelings  of  decency  and  cleanliness  allows  to  stagnate  in 
and  about  their  dwellings,  until  the  most  malignant  forms  of 
epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  are  produced,  propagating  them¬ 
selves  from  house  to  house,  by  means  of  a  poisonous  contagious 
matter,  which  in  the  open  and  pure  air,  and  in  cleanly  districts, 
would  be  harmless. 

This,  the  lowest  stratum  of  what  may  be  called  the  useful 
part  of  society,  forms  in  large  towns  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  arts  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and  in  the  ready 
attainment  of  physical  comforts,  which  the  higher,  middle,  and 
superior  portion  of  the  working  class,  have  almost  equally  par¬ 
ticipated  in,  has  not  been  made  for  them. 

This  unfortunate  section  of  our  working  population,  for 
which  the  public  sympathy  is  especially  required,  will  be  found 
to  inhabit  the  old  clelapidated  parts  of  large  towns,  which,  once 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy,  have  long  ago  been  deserted  by 
them  for  more  salubrious  localities ;  or  they  are  crowded  into 
small  and  comfortless  cottages  in  the  outskirts,  or  in  dense 
masses  of  lanes  and  alleys  in  the  more  recently  built  manufac¬ 
turing  towns.  These  cottages  have  been  run  up  by  greedy 
speculators  in  human  misery,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
convenience  or  attention  to  salubrity,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost ;  the  only  object  of  the  proprietor  being  the  extraction  of  the 
largest  amount  of  rent  from  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  or 
to  afford  more  comfortable  dwellings.  Scarcely  any  regard  is 
taken,  on  the  building  of  these  cottages,  to  the  state  of  the 
foundation,  or  the  surrounding  soil ;  the  drainage  is  neglected, 
and  consequently  such  houses  are  almost  always  damp; — one  very 
great  auxiliary  to  uncleanly  habits  in  the  inmates.  The  filth 
and  refuse  is  allowed  to  accumulate  close  to  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartments,  until  putrefactive  changes  evolve  an 
abundance  of  gas  and  efhuvioe,  as  destructive  to  health  as  they 
are  unsavoury  to  the  senses. 

Not  only  is  this  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
working  population  of  large  towns,  but  there  is  also  a  lower 
order  of  persons  which  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  working, 
and  therefore  useful  part  of  the  people;  as  a  class,  they  are 
composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  society,  and  their  condition  as 
regards  their  dwellings  and  domestic  arrangements  is  still  worse 
than  that  which  I  have  above  described.  Into  their  condition 
however  it  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to 
inquire. 

The  labouring  population  in  the  agricultural  districts  too,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  participated  in  a  very  triffling  degree  in 
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that  amelioration  in  physical  and  moral  condition,  which  their 
richer  neighbours  have  enjoyed.  Their  clothing,  from  the 
cheapness  of  it,  of  late  years,  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  im¬ 
proved,  and  their  food  in  some  instances  may  be  more  nutritious 
than  that  used  by  their  forefathers  ;  but  still  improvement  in 
one  respect  has  been  purchased  by  sacrifice,  and  deterioration 
in  another ;  and  they  have  often  to  pay  an  excess  of  rent  for 
better  cottage  accommodation,  and  for  better  clothing  they  must 
often  stint  themselves  and  families  in  food. 

Health  is  the  child  of  peace,  plenty,  and  contentment.  Idle¬ 
ness  and  dissolute  habits  are  the  parents  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  physical  degeneration.  In  proportion  as  a  population  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  acquisition  of  domestic  comfort,  in  the  command 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  independence  of  character,  and  in 
intellectual  improvement,  so  will  the  standard  of  health  be 
raised,  and  the  length  of  life  ( ceteris  paribus,)  be  increased. 
The  more  the  necessaries  of  life  abound  in  the  cottage,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  conveniences  and  of  luxuries  pro¬ 
cured;  the  greater  will  be  the  attention  to  order,  cleanliness, 
and  personal  respect 

Accordingly,  we  shall  presently  see,  that  amongst  the  wealthy 
and  well  educated  classes,  the  advance  in  health,  in  length  of 
life,  and  in  animal  enjoyment,  has  kept  pace  with  their  rapid 
progress  in  civilization.  Amid  the  progress  of  the  other  sci¬ 
ences,  that  of  medicine  has  not  failed  to  impart  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  essential  nature  and  seats  of  disease  with  more 
precision  than  formerly,  and  therefore  of  applying  more  rational* 
and  energetic  remedies  for  its  removal.  With  the  spread  of 
general  intelligence  amongst  the  public,  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies  and  of  the  physical  agents  upon  whose  conditions  and 
actions  the  state  our  health  so  much  depends,  have  been  more 
studied  and  attended  to ;  and  by  consequence  people  are  more 
alive  to  the  warnings  of  coming  sickness,  and  to  the  proximity 
of  noxious  agencies. 

In  all  this  amelioration  of  our  social  and  physical  condition, 
a  great  many  of  the  superior  orders  of  the  working  class  have 
participated  in  a  degree,  if  not  equal,  at  all  events  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  society.  The  under¬ 
stratum,  however,  consisting  of  the  less  educated,  less  prudent, 
or  more  reckless  of  their  brethren,  have,  by  their  supineness, 
allowed  these  great  benefits  to  escape  them ;  or  else,  like  unfor¬ 
tunate  Tantalus,  whilst  ever  gasping  for  the  vital  fluid,  have,  by 
the  hard  fatality  of  circumstances,  never  been  able  to  taste  a 
single  drop. 

The  condensation  of  vast  numbers  of  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  result  of  that  manufacturing 
and  commercial  prosperity  which  has  caused  such  a  rapid 
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increase  in  the  population  of  those  towns  and  districts  where 
that  prosperity  has  had  its  seat,  has  been  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  misery  and  disease  which  abound  amongst  them.  This  rapid 
increase  of  population  has  been  effected  in  two  ways  : — first,  by 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  the  native  population 
by  the  abundance  of  employment,  and  secondly,  by  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  people  from  the  rural  districts,  attracted  by  the  high 
rate  of  wages  to  be  obtained  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  For 
this  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  no  sufficient  accom¬ 
modation  was  simultaneously  afforded.  The  new  comers  were 
therefore  cast  upon  the  already  sufficiently  dense  population, 
lodged  in  badly  constructed  houses,  and  narrow  and  filthy 
streets,  where  dirt,  disease,  and  profligacy  soon  removed  whatever 
feelings  of  decency  and  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  might 
have  been  possessed  by  them. 

The  proximity  to  recklessness  and  improvidence  is  subversive 
of  the  good  habits  of  the  well  disposed.  Vice,  like  pestilence, 
propagates  itself  by  contagion;  therefore  the  well  intentioned, 
the  frugal,  and  saving,  attempted  to  locate  themselves  in  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  removed  from  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders. 
For  them  a  better  class  of  houses  and  streets  were  erected, 
chiefly  by  their  employers;  consequently  cleanliness  could  be 
more  easily  practised;  order,  neatness,  and  comfort  more  attended 
to;  intemperance  more  shunned;  and  thus,  whilst  their  earnings 
might  be  no  larger,  their  comforts  were  more  numerous  and  their 
health  improved. 

Whilst  the  vast  impetus  given  to  the  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  energies  of  this  country  since  the  cessation  of  the 
revolutionary  war  in  Europe  has  created  new  towns  and  greatly 
enlarged  many  old  ones,  whereby  what  were  lately  villages  have 
become  important  towns  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  rivaling  in  extent  and  importance  places  formerly 
ranking  as  provincial  capitals;  no  adequate  provision  has  at  the 
same  time  been  made  for  securing  the  health  and  the  moral  and 
physical  wTell-being  of  the  numbers  thus  crowded  together.  As 
if  the  whole  energies  of  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  nation  had 
been  bent  upon  pushing  our  commerce  into  every  corner  of  the 
world,  ministering  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  its  most 
uncivilized  inhabitants,  no  spare  thoughts  or  sympathies  were 
turned  upon  the  producers  of  that  wealth,  which  it  was  so  busily 
employed  in  diffusing  abroad.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
did  the  people  flock,  invited  by  the  tempting  amount  of  wages  to 
be  got  in  the  new  species  of  employment.  From  the  agricultural 
districts,  families  who  could  scarcely  keep  themselves  out  of  the 
workhouse,  here  found  that  abundance  of  employment  and  of 
food  which  they  in  vain  sought  for  at  home.  From  Scotland 
and  from  Ireland  the  people  flocked,  too  glad  to  leave  behind 
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them  the  bleak  hills  and  the  bogs  which  scarcely  yielded  them 
the  bare  pittance  necessary  to  sustain  life.  The  most  ignorant 
and  the  poorest  of  the  population  of  the  three  kingdoms,  were 
thus  drawn  together  into  a  constantly  increasing  and  thickening 
focus.  Work  was  plentiful,  and  money  abundant;  ignorance 
and  improvidence,  its  natural  concomitant,  were  rife.  No 
thought  of  to-morrow,  when  to-morrow  was  presumed  to  bring 
with  it  the  accustomed  wage.  No  thought  of  giving  the  rising 
generation  that  education  and  moral  training,  which  alone  could 
teach  it  the  necessity  of  economy  and  management  against  the 
day  of  adversity.  So  that  when  depressed  trade,  and  short  em¬ 
ployment,  and  dear  food  came,  (as  come  they  will,)  there  were 
no  habits  of  economy,  no  considerate  self-denial,  no  knowledge 
of  what  to  give  up  and  what  to  retain;  and  above  all,  no  savings 
from  the  squandered  means  of  former  days.  Then  came  the 
mutual  distrust  between  employers  and  employed.  The  want  of 
cordiality  and  unity  of  purpose  between  them  engendered  cool¬ 
ness  and  often  hatred.  The  poor  attributed  all  their  disasters  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  rich,  and  abusive  language  and  threats  were 
not  wanting.  Then  were  heard  the  furious  declamations  against 
the  established  order  of  things,  and  the  fierce  endeavours  to 
change  the  mode  of  government,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country;  all  emanating  from  a  sense  of  present  distress,  and 
from  a  restless  desire  to  seek  for  it  a  radical  remedy. 

It  is  doubtless  a  characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  that 
when  its  energies  are  thus  strongly  drawn  in  one  direction,  and 
particularly  when  the  moral  feelings  also  point  to  the  per¬ 
severance  in  that  one  pursuit  as  the  strict  line  of  duty,  secondary 
subjects,  which  seem  to  bear  but  slightly  on  the  general  aim, 
gain  but  little  hold  upon  it.  Were  it  not  thus,  it  might  be 
wished  that  some  portion  of  that  extended  philantrophy,  which 
now  contemplates  a  complete  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  whole  labouring  population,  had  been  displayed  at  the  outset 
of  those  evils  whose  rapid  accumulation  is  now  so  much  deplored. 
Some  excuse  must  however  be  made  for  all  parties,  both  rich 
and  poor,  employers  and  employed ;  the  system  was  new  alike 
to  the  former  as  to  the  latter;  and  whilst  all  parties  were  busily 
employed  in  reaping  the  rich  harvest  of  unprecedented  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
advent  of  those  evils  necessarily  connected  with  such  a  state  of 
society  was  overlooked. 

The  labours  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  her  Majesty 
for  enquiring  into  the  sanatory  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts,  and  the  investigations  previously  made  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  by  means  of  circular  letters  sent  to  all  the 
Union  Surgeons  in  England,  and  to  many  eminent  practitioners 
in  Scotland,  have  brought  before  the  public  a  large  mass  of 
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evidence  to  prove  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  disease  and  mor¬ 
tality,  as  well  as  of  the  misery  and  destitution  prevalent  amongst 
the  poor,  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  operation  of  reynoveable 
causes.  It  would  he  culpable  in  the  extreme,  for  any  govern¬ 
ment  professing  to  have  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  at  heart,  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  any  part  of  those  evils  which  the 
investigations  of  the  Commissioners  have  proved  to  be  remove- 
able.  We  may  therefore  hope  to  see  some  effectual  legislative 
measures  proposed  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  parliament, 
which  shall  have  for  their  object  the  securing  to  the  labouring- 
classes  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  those  vital  necessaries,  such  as 
pure  air,  pure  water,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  cleanliness 
and  health  in  their  dwellings,  which  the  wealth  of  the  upper 
classes  can  easily  command,  but  which  the  unprotected  poor  are 
now  deprived  of. 

Such  a  measure  might  at  first  appear  to  interfere  too  much 
with  what  are  called  individual  rights,  and  it  may  therefore 
encounter  much  opposition  from  interested  and  selfish  parties; 
but  as  in  all  similar  cases,  these  must  give  way  to  the  natural 
and  reasonable  rights  of  the  whole  community. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  degree  of  ignorance  and  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  very  people  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  measure, 
which  will  stand  much  in  the  way  of  solid  and  useful  improve¬ 
ments.  Disease  and  death  become  familiar  to  the  wretched 
denizens  of  the  more  unhealthy  portions  of  our  large  towns,  and 
their  occurrence  is  looked  upon  either  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
human  life,  or  as  a  visitation  from  a  too  severe  Providence.  The 
constant  association  with  all  kinds  of  uncleanliness,  of  indecency, 
and  of  recklessness,  debases  the  best  intentioned  mind,  destroys 
its  aspiring  energies,  and  makes  it  yield  to  despair. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  in  the  following  pages  to 
lay  before  the  public,  and  the  working  part  of  it  in  particular,  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  ravages  of  disease  and  death,  which,  whilst 
no  portion  of  society  is  free  from,  seize  upon  the  poor  and 
destitute  with  redoubled  force.  No  powers  of  description  can 
overdraw  this  horrid  picture.  All  its  extent  cannot  be  shown, 
because  all  cannot  have  been  seen  by  any  other  eyes  than  those 
of  the  wretched  sufferers.  It  will  be  his  object  to  point  out  how 
completely  a  vast  amount  of  this  misery  may  be  removed  by  well 
directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  the  wealthy, 
and  of  the  poorer  classes  themselves.  How  much  may  be  saved 
to  the  harassed  feelings  of  parents  bereaved  of  their  children, 
and  of  orphans  whose  parents  death  has  prematurely  carried  off 
How  much  the  tone  of  mind  may  be  raised,  and  the  spoirit  of 
independence  roused,  whilst  the  physical  health  is  improved. 
Lastly,  how  much  saving  in  money,  and  money’s  worth,  may  be 
effected  not  only  to  each  individual,  but  to  the  nation  generally. 
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It  will  also  be  considered  what  are  the  causes  of  the  present  bad 
state  of  things,  and  how  they  may  be  removed  and  their  recur¬ 
rence  prevented. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1841  was  15,906,741, 
and  the  registered  deaths  in  the  same  year  were  343,847,  or 
rather  less  than  two  and  one  tenth  per  cent. 

This  proportion  is  larger  than  what  was  the  case  thirty  years 
ago,  the  rate  then  being  1  in  50,  now  it  is  1  in  46.  At  first 
sight  this  fact  might  seem  to  oppose  that  general  impression, 
which  is  entertained  of  advancement  in  the  arts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  living,  and  in  the  means  of  preserving  health. 
We  shall  however,  have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  has  arisen  contemporaneously  with  that 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  which  has  in  some 
measure  flowed  out  of  it. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  town  population  has  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  rural  districts  in  rapidity  of  increase.  In 
some  instances,  the  towns  have  doubled  and  trebled  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  inhabitants,  whilst  the  rural  districts  have  scarcely 
increased  theirs  at  all.  In  1841,  the  proportion  of  town  popu¬ 
lation  to  that  of  the  country,  was  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in 
1811;  and  consequently  all  those  malignant  influences  which 
dense  and  crowded  towns  exert  upon  the  health  and  the  lives  of 
their  inhabitants  have  been  brought  into  more  extended  play. 

Another  circumstance,  strictly  connected  with  the  former, 
has  had  its  influence  upon  this  increased  mortality.  By  the 
rapid  extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  demand  for  labour,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  very 
early  marriages  amongst  the  operatives,  and  by  consequence,  a 
larger  number  of  children  have  been  produced,  only  to  die 
under  the  inimical  effects  of  ignorant  nursing,  bad  feeding,  and 
bad  air. 

That  this  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creased  mortality  taking  place  in  this  country  contemporaneously 
with  the  most  rapid  improvement  in  the  arts  and  appliances  of 
civilized  life,  and  in  the  means  of  extending  physical  and 
mental  enjoyment  which  the  wrorld  has  ever  seen,  will  be  evident 
when  we  examine  the  different  ages  at  which  the  several  portions 
of  the  population  die. 

The  average  duration  of  life  amongst  the  gentry  has  increased 
between  1811  and  1841,  as  it  has  also  amongst  the  labouring 
population  of  the  rural  districts.  That  of  the  operative  and 
poorer  classes  inhabiting  large  towns  and  thickly  peopled 
districts  has  diminished  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  and 
hence  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  the  average  length  of  life  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  increased  rate  of  mortality  and  deterioration  of  human 
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life  which  marks  the  present  quarter  of  a  century,  will  be  found 
to  vary  much,  both  in  differently  situated  localities,  and  also  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  town.  Uniformly,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  crowding  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  small  space, 
where  the  free  circulation  of  pure  air  is  the  most  obstructed, 
where  the  individual  dwellings  are  low,  small,  and  damp,  and 
where  filth  and  refuse  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  and  around 
the  dwellings,  there  exists  the  highest  rate  of  mortality,  whatever 
may  be  the  occupation  or  rate  of  wages  of  the  inhabitants. 
Death  may  be  predicted  in  exact  proportion  to  the  .  absence  of 
the  first  necessary  stimulus  to  life,  fresh,  pure  air;  and  the 
numbers  of  its  victims  will  bear  an  arithmetical  ratio  to  the 
number  of  beings  in  a  house,  street,  or  square  acre.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  make  this  very  apparent  as  regards  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  thinly  peopled  counties,  and  those  in  which  are 
seated  our  largest  cities  and  most  populous  towns. 

It  may  be  premised  that  of  the  two  and  one  tenth  per  cent, 
or  21  per  thousand,  of  the  population  who  die  annually  in 
England  and  Wales,  14  are  carried  off  by  causes  which  will 
hereafter  be  seen  to  be  removeable.  The  counties  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. — those  in  which  the  deaths  from  preventible 
causes  are  below  the  average  of  14  per  1000,  and  those  in 
which  they  equal,  or  exceed  it.* 


.*■ 


*  See  Mr.  Chadwicks  Sanatory  Report* 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  PREVENTIBLE  MORTALITY  IN  THE 
SEVERAL  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
WALES. 


COUNTIES  BELOW  THE  AVERAGE. 


COUNTIES  EQUAL  TO,  OK  ABOVE  THE 
AVERAGE. 


Occupation 
of  the 

Inhabitants 

Counties. 

Rate  per 
1000  of 
preventible 
mortality. 

Hereford . 

8 

**d 

0 

Cumberland  . . 
Lincoln  . 

9 

9 

Rutland  ...... 

9 

fv 

§ 

York,  N.  R.  . . 

9 

•g 

Huntingdon  . . 
Norfolk  . . 

10 

10 

£ 

fi 

o 

Buckingham  . . 
Devon . 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Dorset . 

5  ^  sh 

Essex  . 

Hertford . 

Surrey . 

11 

11 

11 

•a  a  ts 

Sussex . 

a  % 

Cornwall . 

1 

•a  ns  a 

©  g 

'3  _r  © 

S  .d  o 

Derby . 

11 

Cambridge  . . . . 
Oxford . 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Northampton  . . 
Nottingham. . . . 
Shropshire  .... 
Somerset . 

S  uffolk . 

<5  -8 

Wilts  . 

& 

Stafford  . 

■£ 

© 

Q 

Westmoreland. . 
N  orthumb  erland 

M 

•N 

Bedford  . 

13 

13 

13 

a 

Kent  . 

1h 

a 

Leicester . 

<D 

a 

<-« 

Gloucester  .... 
Durham  ...... 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

o 

Warwick  ...... 

York,  E.  R.  . . , . 

Wales,  North  . . 

Occupation 
of  the 

Inhabitants 

Counties. 

Rate  per 
1000  of 
preventible 
mortality. 

Partly  agricul- 

Chester  .... 

14 

tural,  and  part- 

York,  W.  R. 

14 

ly  mining  and 

Wales,  South 

14 

manufacturing  k 

Warwick  .... 

14 

Agricultural  . . 

Berks  . 

15 

Agricultural, 

Monmouth  . . 

16 

mining  and  - 

Worcester  . . 

16 

manufacturing 

Hants . 

17 

Manufacturing 

Lancaster  . . 

18 

and 

Metropolitan. 

Middlesex  . . 

20 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  nearly  in  exact  proportion  as 
the  population  of  a  county  is  engaged  in  manufactures,  or  in 
mining  and  mercantile  pursuffs,  does  the  rate  of  mortality 
increase.  In  thirty-one  counties,  or  divisions  of  counties,  in 
which  the  mortality  from  preventible  causes  is  below  the  average, 
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agriculture  forms  the  principal  employment  of  the  people ;  still 
less  so,  however,  in  those  counties  which  are  at  the  bottom,  as 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Durham,  than  in  those  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  as  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  Rutland.  Situation 
as  regards  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  the  rate 
of  mortality,  (in  this  country  at  least,)  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cold  bleak  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  fenny  flats  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  are  superior  in  respect  of  salubrity,  even  to  the  sunny 
counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  and  inferior  only  in  a  slight 
degree  to  the  fine  agricultural  county  of  Hereford. 

Neither  can  we  gather  from  the  foregoing  table  any  facts  to 
bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  manufactures  alone  produce 
this  superabundance  of  mortality ;  since  Middlesex,  from  its 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  town  to  country  population 
is  therefore  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  mortality.  It  is  a  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  town  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts,  the  higher  does  the 
rate  of  mortality  range;  and  this  again  in  the  proportion  which 
the  numbers  of  the  working  people  bear  to  the  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

Gloomy  as  this  fact  must  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  reflecting 
operative,  yet  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  these  are  evils  of  man’s  own  making;  and  therefore 
it  would  be  folly  to  settle  down  under  the  depressing  conviction 
that  it  is  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Providence  that  the  inhabitants  of 
our  large  towns,  in  exchange  for  those  privileges  which  they 
enjoy  over  the  rustic  population,  should  exhaust  their  short  span 
of  life  more  quickly,  and  be  exposed  in  its  course  to  more  of 
its  diseases  and  miseries.  Providence  has  indeed  fixed  a  natural 
limit  to  the  term  of  existance  of  our  species,  and  but  very  few 
individuals  are  allowed  much  to  exceed  its  bounds.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  appointed  diseases  and  plagues  to  commit  their 
ravages  upon  us  in  order  to  rouse  us  from  our  ignorance  and 
barbarity;  to  stimulate  us  to  use  our  faculties  for  their  prevention, 
and  for  the  elevation  of  our  physical  and  moral  nature. 

Some,  too  ready  to  make  one  supposed  misfortune  the  peg 
upon  which  to  hang  all  their  other  ills,  many  say  that  poverty, 
and  labour,  and  those  other  hardships  which  they  have  to  endure, 
are  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  poor  generally,  but  particularly 
those  of  large  towns,  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
disease  and  death.  This  assumption  is  not  more  consonant  with 
established  truth  than  the  former,  whilst  it  far  exceeds  it  in 
impiety.  That  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence  should  deal 
out  to  the  poor,  whom  we  are  taught  to  believe  are  in  an  especial 
manner  his  children  and  his  charge,  an  excess  of  those  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  our  nature  which  are  beyond  our  own  control,  is  at  the 
least,  contradictory  to  what  we  know  of  his  attributes,  as  well  as 


to  sacred  scripture.  So  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  the  frugal 
and  industrious  labourer,  whose  food  is  simple  and  mind  con¬ 
tent,  has  far  more  chance  of  enjoying  health  and  long  life  than 
the  pampered  rich;  provided  that  all  those  causes  which  destroy 
his  domestic  comfort ,  his  morals ,  and  his  health ,  with  which  the 
imperfect  state  of  society  surrounds  him,  iv ere  effectually  removed. 
The  following  table  will  verify  these  assertions. 


*  TABLE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH  OF  THE  THREE  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  INHABITANTS  IN  MANCHESTER,  AND  IN  THE  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COUNTY  OF  RUTLAND. 

Manchester.  Rutlandshire. 


Professional  persons,  gentry,  and  their  families 
Tradespeople,  and  their  families,  (in  Rutland' 
farmers  and  graziers  are  included  with  - 

shopkeepers) . 

Mechanics,  labourers,  and  their  families . 


Years. 

Years. 

38 

52 

20 

41 

17 

38 

So  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Rutlandshire,  and  of 
other  similar  counties,  enjoys  just  the  same  length  of  life  and 
immunity  from  disease  as  the  rich  mill  owner  of  Manchester; 
whilst  the  Manchester  operatives,  whose  wages  are  at  least 
double  those  of  the  country  labourers,  and  who  possess  also  many 
other  advantages  in  the  greater  command  of  medical  advice  and 
other  conveniences  which  sickness  requires,  live  less  than  half 
the  time  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH  OF  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  PERSONS 

IN  THE  FOLLOWING  LOCALITIES  : 


Rutland. 

Wiltshire. 

Kendal. 
(Union  of) 

Derby. 

I.on< 

3  TS 
3  & 

Kensington  )  P  J 

Leeds. 

Manchester 

Bolton. 

Liverpool. 

Ashton- 

under-Lvne 

Gentlemen,  and  profes-  ' 
sional  persons,  and  their 

52 

50 

45 

49 

45 

44 

44 

38 

34 

35 

30 

families. 

Farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
their  families. 

41 

48 

39 

38 

27 

29 

27 

20 

23 

22 

21 

Operatives,  labourers, 
servants,  and  families. 

■ 

38 

33 

34 

21 

22 

26 

19 

17 

18 

15 

16 

*  This,  and  the  data  for  the  next  table,  are  from  Mi*.  Chadwick’s  Report. 
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Thus  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  gentry  ranges  from 
52  years  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  to  30  years  in  the  town  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne;  and  the  age  attained  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  Rutland  exceeds  that  of  the  gentry  of  Liverpool, 
Bolton,  and  Ashton,  and  exceeds  also  that  of  the  tradespeople 
of  many  of  the  large  towns. 

Another  convincing  proof  that  the  physical  circumstances 
in  and  around  the  different  localities  are  to  blame  for  a  great 
proportion  of  the  superabundant  mortality,  is  derived  from  the 
fact,  that  the  shopkeepers,  who  as  a  class,  may  be  said  to  obtain 
a  nearly  equal  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  although  they 
differ  much  in  the  use  of  luxuries,  present  as  great  a  variation 
in  their  average  length  of  life  as  do  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  Thus,  the  tradespeople  of  the  counties  of  Wilts, 
Westmoreland,  and  Rutland,  exceed  the  average  of  the  gentry  of 
nearly  all  the  manufacturing  towns;  whilst  the  shopkeepers  of 
these  latter  towns  fall  below  even  the  agricultural  labourers. 

The  dreadful  waste  of  life  in  large  towns  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  excessive  mortality  of  young  children ;  and  it  is  mainly 
by  the  excessive  degree  in  which  this  prevails  in  such  localities 
that  their  general  rate  of  mortality  so  much  exceeds  that  of  the 
rural  districts.  The  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns  is  much 
more  inimical  to  the  delicate  constitution  and  weak  powers  of 
young  children,  than  to  those  of  maturer  age.  The  rapid 
changes  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  their  frames  require 
not  only  that  the  food  of  children  should  be  of  a  nutritious 
description,  but  that  every  other  natural  agent  by  which  their 
vital  powers  are  effected  should  be  applied  in  its  proper  degree 
of  purity  and  force.  Warmth,  and  pure  air,  are  as  necessary  to 
their  existence  as  food;  and  cleanliness  and  exercise  scarcely 
less  so.  In  the  lowest  and  most  fdthy  parts  of  our  large  towns, 
and  especially  those  in  which  there  has  been  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  the  population,  such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  &c.,  all  those  evil  influences  which 
result  from  the  vitiation  of  the  vital  agents  are  found  to  operate 
with  their  greatest  force.  Families  who  live  in  poverty  indeed, 
but  in  cleanliness  and  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  exercise 
in  a  rural  village,  will  rear  twice  as  many  children  as  the  opera¬ 
tives  in  towns;  and  the  children  of  the  former,  when  brought 
into  a  crowded  neighbourhood  at  a  tender  age,  rapidly  fall  victims 
to  its  morbific  influence. 

But  not  only  have  we  to  lament  the  many  children  so 
prematurely  carried  out  of  existence,  but  even  those  whose 
hardier  frames  resist  the  powers  of  death,  have  often  their  con¬ 
stitutions  so  deteriorated  as  to  make  them  feeble  and  inefficient 
members  of  society.  Upon  them,  in  after  life,  does  the  force  of 
epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  expend  itself.  Inheriting  a 
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weakly  constitution  from  their  parents,  shattered  by  the  diseases', 
which,  if  they  have  not  destroyed,  have  underminded  their 
health,  they  present  an  easy  prey  to  fevers,  small  pox,  con¬ 
sumption,  cholera,  and  the  numerous  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs  which  abound  in  their  polluted  localities. 

The  fact  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  children  born 
in  this  country  die  before  they  attain  five  years  of  age,  furnishes 
matter  for  deep  and  mournful  reflection.  One  is  tempted  to 
enquire  to  what  end  are  all  these  miserable  beings  brought  into 
existence  ?  Why  are  their  parents  doomed  to  suffer  all  the 
pangs  and  tears  of  grief,  so  soon  after  the  scarcely  less  painful 
anxieties  attending  on  their  birth  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
Providence  sometimes  does  things  in  vain,  when  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  beings  susceptible  of  the  vivid  impulses  and  thrilling- 
joys  of  youth,  and  of  all  the  nobler  purposes  of  mature  age, 
are  snatched  aw7ay  at  a  period  when  they  cannot  have  tasted 
even  the  sensual  pleasures  of  mere  animal  life  ?  It  would  be 
wicked,  however,  to  argue  in  this  manner ;  and  facts  deducible 
from  the  statistical  data  furnished  by  the  mortuary  registers, 
forbid  our  charging  this  evil  to  the  designs  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  Sanatory  Report,  has  compiled  tables 
from  the  data  furnished  to  him  by  the  superintendent  registers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  show  upon  what  class 
of  the  community  and  in  what  localities  this  excess  of  infantile 
mortality  falls.  Of  a  fair  proportion  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural,  as  well  as  of  mere  town  population,  viz.,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Bethnal  Green  and  Strand  unions, 
London,  Kendal  union,  and  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Rutland, 
1  in  5  of  all  the  deaths  amongst  the  gentry  were  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age ;  of  the  tradespeople,  one  in  2^ ;  and  of  the 
labourers  and  artizans,  1  in  2. 

In  Liverpool,  Dr.  Duncan  reports  that  the  average  number 
of  deaths  under  five  years  of  age,  is  52  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent.;  and  in  Ashton,  according  to  Mr.  Coulthart’s  Report,  it  is 
57  per  cent. !  Nor  does  this  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  evil ;  for  be  it  observed,  this  is  the  average  of  all 
classes  of  the  population,  whilst  we  know  that  if  the  deaths  of 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  be  alone  taken,  in  many 
instances  it  would  mount  up  to  66  per  cent,  or  2  out  of  3  ! 

To  make  it  more  apparent  how  much  more  the  poorer  classes 
suffer  from  this  scourge  than  the  rich,  I  give  the  following  table. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  DEATHS  UNDER  FIVE  YEARS  OF 
AGE  TO  THE  TOTAL  DEATHS  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,  AND  AMONGST  THE  THREE  CLASSES  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MUNITY. 

Out  of  every  100  deaths  there  are  of  children  under  5  years  old,  belonging  to — - 


Gentry, 
Professional 
Persons,  &c. 

Farmers, 

Tradesmen, 

&c. 

Operatives, 
Labourers, 
Artizans,  &c 

n  Manchester  . 

33 

50 

50 

Leeds  . 

20 

50 

50 

Liverpool . . . 

33 

50 

66 

Bath . 

9 

25 

50 

T  j  [Bethnal  Green 

S  iOn  r  on  •{  ^ 

20 

50 

50 

XjUIILLUII  Qiron  j 

17 

33 

50 

Kendal  (union)  . 

14 

25 

33 

County  of  Wilts  . 

11 

14 

33 

,,  Rutland  .... 

25 

33 

33 

Average . 

22f 

35 

52 

After  five  years  and  up  to  20,  the  proportions  of  deaths  which 
lake  place  in  the  three  classes  of  the  community  approximate 
much  more  nearly  to  one  ratio  ;  and  in  fact  there  appears  to  be 
a  less  proportion  of  deaths  above  5  years  and  under  20  in  many 
of  the  town  districts  than  in  the  country ;  but  this  is  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  previous  mortality  of  infants,  leaving  a  less 
proportion  to  attain  that  age.  Few,  comparatively,  of  the 
working  classes  attain  a  higher  age  than  60  years,  because  so 
many  of  them  are  cut  off  in  infancy  and  youth.  Whilst  amongst 
the  gentry  old  age  is  much  more  frequent.  The  great  age  at 
which  many  of  the  English  nobility  die,  is  a  proof  that  the  greater 
respect  in  which  temperance  and  rational  habits  and  pursuits  are 
now  held  by  them,  together  with  the  attention  such  persons 
usually  pay  to  their  health,  have  had  their  proper  and  ligitimate 
effect. 

If  we  now  turn  to  contemplate  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  excessive  mortality  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
takes  place,  we  shall  find  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  that  new 
state  of  things  which  has  so  lately  sprung  up  amongst  us,  in 
which  vast  numbers  of  people  are  congregated  together  within 
more  and  more  narrow  limits.  This  is  the  age  of  great  cities. 
Every  year  the  population  of  this  country  increases  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  formation  of  one  of  our  largest  towns ;  the  want  of 
accommodation  is  therefore  every  year  becoming  more  pressing. 
The  swarms  of  people  who  have  been  invited  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  either  by  the  solicitations  of  the  masters,  or  by 
the  prospect  of  high  wages,  have  been  precipitated  upon  the 


already  dense  mass  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and,  by  their 
prolific  offspring  ;  these  evils  have  continually  increased.  It  is 
now  thirteen  years  since  Dr.  Kay  (Shuttleworth)  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  low  state  of  the  sanatory  condition  of 
the  factory  workers  in  Manchester,  and  to  the  necessity  of  some 
legislative  measure  to  improve  their  domestic  and  moral  condition. 
Since  then,  that  town  has  nearly  doubled  its  inhabitants  and 
wealth,  and  still  most  of  the  evils  he  then  deplored  remain 
unabated. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Kay  (Shuttleworth)  wrote  his  pamphlet,  men 
were  just  recovering  from  the  consternation  into  which  the 
visitation  of  the  cholera  had  thrown  them ;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  by  philantrophic  individuals  that  so  solemn  a  warning 
would  not  pass  by  unheeded.  Dr.  Kay,  writing  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
remarks,  “You  must  perceive  how  the  constant  presence  of  this 
new  danger  will  eventually  effect  the  public  mind.  Boards  of 
health,  established  in  conformity  with  the  orders  in  council,  will 
become  permanent  organized  centres  of  medical  police,  where 
municipal  powers  will  be  directed  by  scientific  men  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  those  agencies  which  most  powerfully  depress  the 
physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  But  I  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  strong  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind ,  when 
I  confidently  expect  that  the  singular  energy  of  this  restless  era, 
will  be  directed  to  promote,  not  only  by  general  enactment,  hut 
by  individual  exertion,  every  scheme  devised  for  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  working  classes.”  ....  “  This  expectation  will 
not  be  blighted,  since  every  event  combines  to  prove  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  great  moral  and  political  crisis.  The  object  of 
government  is  universally  acknowledged  to  he  the  happiness  of 
the  many,  and  every  interest  is  staked  upon  its  right  adminis¬ 
tration.” 

The  danger,  however,  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  exertions 
of  the  government  and  of  the  public  to  prevent  its  return.  Years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  the  sanatory  condition  of  our  large 
towns  has  progressively  deteriorated.  The  energies  of  the 
government  have  been  expended  in  extending  our  political 
power,  or  in  advancing  the  interests  of  our  commerce;  whilst 
the  public  money  has  been  lavished  in  every  species  of  internal 
improvement  which  could  economize  time  and  labour,  and 
promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  more  favoured 
classes.  Meanwhile  the  wretched  purlieus  of  Manchester,  of 
Liverpool,  of  Leeds,  of  the  Metropolis,  have  till  lately  occupied 
no  part  of  its  attention-  But  the  cry  of  the  wretched  has  at 
length  been  heard.  Men  of  education  and  refinement  have  at 
last  been  induced  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  ruder, 
but  equally  useful  neighbours.  It  is  no  longer  thought  an  unfit 
subject  of  conversation  in  good  society  to  refer  to  the  condition 


of  the  poor.  The  rich  inhabitant  of  a  lofty  and  airy  street,  no 
longer  considers  it  “ton”  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existance  of  the 
poor  denizens  at  his  back  door.  The  general  registration  act 
has  been  the  great  means  of  bringing  under  the  eye  of  statesmen 
the  localities  in  which  disease  and  death,  and  poverty  and  crime, 
are  the  most  rife ;  and  it  has  enabled  the  administration  to  direct 
its  enquiries  into  the  very  places  most  requiring  investigation. 

The  enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  which 
have  been  so  ably  executed  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  also  by  the  last  commission  of 
sanatory  enquiry,  have  furnished  accounts  of  the  dreadful  state 
of  certain  parts  of  almost  all  the  large  towns  and  populous  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  kingdom.  In  those  portions  of  such  towns  which 
are  occupied  by  the  poorer  part  of  the  community,  the  greatest 
inattention,  both  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  to  the  first  requisites  of  health  were 
found  to  exist.  Pent  up  in  dense  masses  in  narrow  and  filthy 
streets,  which  admitted  no  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  the 
squalid  denizens  of  these  pestiferous  localities  were  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  damp  and  dark  dwellings,  often  in  cellars,  without 
the  smallest  means  of  ventilation  except  by  the  one  entrance. 
In  these  places  are  found  the  lodging  houses  where  the  lowest 
and  most  depraved  portion  of  society  have  their  haunts.  In 
some  cases  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  individuals  sleep  in  one 
miserable  lodging  house,  with  room  and  air  sufficient  only  for 
from  five  to  ten  persons.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  greatest 
number  of  the  cases  of  malignant  and  contagious  diseases,  and 
the  highest  rates  of  mortality.  The  records  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  are  stated  by  Hr.  Southwood  Smith,  physician  to 
that  institution,  (and  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  deserves 
their  warmest  gratitude,)  to  furnish  evidence  that  for  generations 
past  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  typhus  fever  have  been 
brought  from  the  same  localities.  In  them  fever  is  always 
present;  so  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  fever  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  dreadful  amount  of  disease  always  raging 
there,  they  are  particularly  liable  to  the  inroads  of  any  epidemics 
which  may  be  prevalent  at  the  time,  such  as  small  pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  &c.  Similar  fever  districts  exist  in  many  of  the 
large  towns,  as  in  Edinbugh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  London, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  low,  damp,  and  crowded  parts  of  most  of  the 
small  manufacturing  towns. 

In  Glasgow,  Hr,  Arnott  states,  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  all 
the  cases  of  fever  which  were  brought  to  the  infirmary  in  one 
year,  came  from  one  such  locality  as  I  have  above  described. 

So  reckless  has  the  familiarity  with  disease  and  death  ren¬ 
dered  the  inhabitants  of  these  filthy  districts,  that  considerations 
of  health  seldom  enter  into  their  minds  when  choosing  a  dwelling. 


Dr.  S.  Smith  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  his  knowledge 
whilst  making  his  investigations,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  fever 
amongst  the  poor  of  Whitechapel  and  the  neighbourhood.  In 
a  small  house  of  four  rooms,  he  found  that  “in  one  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  there  were  four  persons  ill  of  fever ;  in  the 
other  room  on  the  same  floor  there  were  at  the  same  time,  three 
persons  ill  of  fever;  and  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  there  were, 
at  the  same  time,  three  persons  ill  of  fever;  and  in  the  fourth 
room,  no  one  was  ill  at  the  time.  The  parish  surgeon  found  that 
different  families  had  in  succession  occupied  these  rooms  and 
become  affected  with  fever;  that  one  set  of  people  had  gone  in, 
became  ill  of  fever  and  died;  that  another  set  of  people  had 
gone  in,  and  been  in  like  manner  attacked  with  fever  and  died ; 
and  that  this  had  occurred  several  times.” 

Not  only  is  it  in  the  obscure  dens  of  the  most  neglected  and 
despised  portion  of  the  community  that  all  sorts  of  contagious 
and  endemic  diseases  exist  in  excessive  degree,  hut  considerable 
parts  of  almost  every  large  town,  inhabited  by  regular  workmen, 
whom  improvidence,  misfortune,  or  lack  of  skill  keeps  in  a  lower 
sphere  than  their  more  provident  or  more  talented  brethren, 
present  similar  evils  arising  from  the  accumulations  of  filth  and 
refuse,  the  stagnation  of  impure  air  in  and  around  their  dwellings, 
and  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness  and  domestic  manage¬ 
ment.  The  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Manchester 
operatives  is  scarcely  improved  since  Dr.  Kay  (Shuttleworth)  drew 
public  attention  to  it  thirteen  years  ago.  Many  new  streets  have 
been  erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  might  have 
commanded  a  ready  access  of  pure  air,  and  other  means  of 
improving  the  sanatory  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  These 
dwellings,  however,  have  in  many  instances  been  run  up  by  greedy 
speculators,  more  studious  to  obtain  a  high  return  for  their 
capital  than  to  promote  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  tenants. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  sometimes  closed  at  one  end;  the 
houses  often  placed  back  to  hack,  with  no  proper  receptacles  for 
refuse  behind ;  the  draining  is  entirely  neglected,  and  no  means 
are  taken  to  insure  ventilation  within  the  dwellings. 

In  Liverpool,  matters  are  still  worse.  In  that  town  there 
are  according  to  Dr.  Duncan’s  report,  1982  courts  containing 
10692  houses,  and  65534  inhabitants.  Great  numbers  of  these 
courts  consist  of  narrow  alleys,  closed  at  one  or  both  ends,  the 
houses  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  no  thorough  draught  can 
possibly  pass  through  them.  In  addition  to  these  courts,  there 
are  also  6294  inhabited  cellars,  containing  20168  inhabitants; 
exclusive  of  621  cellars  in  courts,  containing  other  2000  in¬ 
habitants.  So  that  it  appears  that  nearly  80000  of  the  working- 
population  of  that  town,  live  in  courts  or  cellars,  or  both. 

In  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh, 
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there  exist  dwellings  still  more  miserable  and  filthy  than  those  of 
London  or  Liverpool : — places  into  which  the  light  of  day  never 
enters ;  where  human  ordure  and  refuse  had  collected  for 
generations  upon  the  floors  and  walls,  which  has  never  been 
cleaned  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  until  the  visitation  of 
the  cholera  caused  them  to  be  whitewashed  and  fumegated  at 
the  public  expense. 

In  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns  also,  similar  evils  exist, 
although  to  a  less  extent.  As  their  population  has  increased, 
a  large  number  of  cheap  cottages  have  been  erected  by  specula¬ 
tive  builders,  or  by  building  societies,  altogether  deficient  in  the 
first  requisites  for  securing  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  Badly  supplied  with  water,  undrained,  with¬ 
out  sufficient  back  conveniences,  and  built  in  forms  which 
effectually  exclude  the  fresh  air  and  light,  these  parts  of  the 
towns  are  necessarily  occupied  by  the  improvident  and  the  in¬ 
temperate,  and  are  peculiarly  the  resort  of  the  Irish.  It  is  from 
these  localities  that  the  greatest  number  of  applications  are 
made  to  the  dispensaries,  or  other  sources  of  charitable  medical 
relief;  and  here  also  are  the  visits  of  the  overseer  or  relieving 
officer  principally  required. 

Nor  is  it  in  large  and  densely  peopled  towns  alone  that  these 
evils  are  found.  In  many  of  the  smallest  villages  those  diseases 
which  are  peculiarly  the  result  of  bad  ventilation,  damp,  and 
accumulation  of  filth,  are  fearfully  rife.  In  many  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  villages,  the  cottages  are  in  a  very  delapidated  state,  admit¬ 
ting  the  water  through  the  roof,  and  absorbing  it  from  the  soil. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  small  brook  or  burn  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  village,  from  which,  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains, 
the  water  floats  up  the  causeways,  and  lays  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  cottages  under  water.  These  being  unsupplied  with  drains, 
the  exhalations  from  the  mud  and  vegetable  matter  left  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  water,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  produce  fever, 
especially  of  the  low  typhoid  form.  The  author  knows  of  several 
agricultural  villages  in  the  midland  counties,  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  fever  occurring  in  which,  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  similar  stream.  Towns  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  portions  of  which  are  inundated  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  waters,  are  the  constant  seats  of  typhus  and  other  con¬ 
tinued  fevers,  as  well  as  of  endemic  diseases  affecting  children. 
Most  of  these  evils  might  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  by 
proper  admistrative  measures. 

In  the  cellars  of  Liverpool,  most  of  which  are  very  damp, 
on  account  of  their  lying  below  the  level  of  the  drains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  pools  of  water  are  often  allowed  to  stagnate 
in  the  very  rooms  used  for  sleeping  in;  and.  in  one  miserable 
instance,  a  well  of  stagnant  water,  four  feet  deep,  the  drainings 
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of  the  surrounding  dwellings,  was  found  under  the  bed  of  a 
lying-in  woman ! 

In  these  wretched  abodes  of  misery  and  poverty,  all  those 
more  formidable  diseases  which  increase  in  intensity  and  malig¬ 
nancy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  victims,  such  as 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  small  pox,  measles,  consumption,  scrofula, 
and  chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  abound  in  a 
multiplied  degree.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  medical  men, 
although  the  public  seem  to  have  hitherto  made  but  small 
account  of  it,  that  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  grow  by 
what  they  feed  upon  So  that  when  any  such  disease  breaks  out 
in  those  pulluted  localities,  it  continues  to  increase  in  virulence 
until  it  has  gone  the  round  of  almost  every  being  susceptible  of 
its  attack.  The  exhalations  from  the  bodies,  clothes,  and 
dwellings  of  the  infected,  increase  in  noxious  influence  as  the 
numbers  of  the  sick  increase ;  and  thus  the  poison,  which  had 
it  been  sufficiently  diluted  with  pure  air  at  the  outset,  would 
have  been  comparatively  harmless,  becomes  of  force  enough  to 
infect  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  neighbourhood.  Habitual 
residence  in  such  localities  gradually  depresses  the  nervous 
energies  of  those  who  are  proof  against  the  immediate  attacks 
of  disease.  The  whole  system  sinks  below  the  natural  standard 
of  vitality,  the  body  becomes  debilitated,  and  the  mental  powers 
and  moral  feelings  are  blunted,  or  almost  wholly  obscured. 

From  the  mortuary  registers  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  which  take  place  annually  are  the  result 
of  what  may  properly  be  called,  preventible  diseases.  Of  the  21 
per  thousand,  only  7  die  from  old  age,  accidents,  child-birth, 
and  other  unavoidable  causes;  whilst  14  are  victims  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  other  diseases  of  the  chest;  of  fever,  small¬ 
pox,  measles,  and  other  infantile  disorders,  and  to  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  which  are  generally  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  living  in  impure  air. 

Of  the  victims  of  these  diseases  we  have  seen  by  the  table 
given  above  how  great  a  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  close 
parts  of  large  towns.  In  many  of  the  older  cities  of  England 
and  of  Europe,  epidemic  fevers,  or  plagues,  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  raged  every  twelve  or  twenty  years,  and  carried  off  a 
fourth,  or  a  half  of  the  population.  London,  York,  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  were  then  as  liable  to  such  visitations  as  are  at  the 
present  day  some  of  the  old  cities  of  the  east — Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  &c.  Dr.  Laycock,  in  a  very  learned  investigation  into 
the  history  of  the  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  in  the  old  city 
of  York,  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  has 
discovered  that  the  very  same  sjoots  where  now  fever  and  the 
other  low  endemic  diseases  constantly  prevail,  and  where  the 
population  is  the  most  filthy  and  the  most  miserable,  were 
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those  in  which  the  plague  committed  its  first  and  greatest  ravages. 
What  is  there,  he  justly  observes,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
similar  pestilences  in  the  present  day?  Nothing  but  the  large 
air-ways,  in  the  shape  of  new  and  wide  streets,  inhabited  by 
the  wealthy  classes,  which,  running  through  and  through  some 
of  the  most  infected  districts,  dilute  the  poison,  and  render  it 
less  powerful  to  propagate  contagion. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  in  England  and  Wales  amount 
to  60,000  annually,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  mortality. 
Professor  Guy  of  King’s  College,  London,  proves  that  most  of 
these  are  to  be  attributed  to  deficient  ventilation  in  the  dwellings 
and  workshops  of  the  operatives.  Whilst  of  gentlemen  16, 
and  of  tradesmen  28,  30  in  every  100  of  the  artizans  and  la¬ 
bourers  are  carried  off  by  consumption.  5000  of  these  might 
be  saved  by  proper  sanatory  regulations  of  their  dwellings  and 
places  of  work.  Of  233  tailors,  whose  deaths  were  registered  in 
the  metropolis,  123,  or  more  than  one-half,  died  by  disease  of 
the  lungs ;  92  being  cases  of  true  pulmonary  consumption. 
The  reason  of  this  high  rate  of  mortality  occurring  amongst 
the  tailors  from  consumption  alone,  is  to  be  attributed,  and  is 
attributed  by  them,  to  the  crowded  state  of  their  workshops, 
from  which  all  the  fresh  air  is  most  carefully  excluded,  and 
where  the  heat  and  stench  arising  from  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  hot  irons  upon  the  damp  cloth,  is  suffocating. 
Those  who  do  not  die  of  consumption  are  led  into  habits  of 
intemperance  by  the  depressing  nature  of  their  employment,  so 
that  between  the  two,  all  are  soon  “killed  off.”  The  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  same  individual  also  show  that  consumption  is 
comparatively  more  general  and  fatal,  amongst  those  whose 
labours  are  sedentary,  than  with  those  who  use  much  manual 
exercise,  even  within  doors ;  and  of  those  who  wrork  in-doors, 
more  die  of  consumption  than  do  of  those  whose  employment 
is  in  the  open  air.  The  chief  causes  of  consumption  are,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Guy,  “defective  ventilation  of  houses,  shops,  and 
places  of  work.” 

Scrofula,  of  which  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  but  one  form, 
may  be  stated  to  be  many  times  more  fatal  amongst  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  badly  ventilated  and  uncleansed  parts  of  a  town, 
than  in  the  more  open,  airy,  and  clean  parts  of  it.  The  low  state  of 
the  vital  powers,  which  the  constant  breathing  of  impure  air, 
surcharged  with  deleterious  matter,  is  sure  to  generate,  lays  the 
foundation  of  all  forms  of  scrofulous  complaints  : — Consumption, 
mesenteric  disease  or  marasmus,  white  swellings  of  the  joints, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  glands  of  different  parts 
of  the  body,  water  in  the  head,  and  icliotcy,  all  of  which  are 
scrofulous  diseases.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  celebrated  French 
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physician,*  that  scrofula  is  always  an  hereditary  disease,  and 
that  no  combination  of  unfavorable  circumstances  has  the  power 
of  originating  it  for  the  first  time  in  any  individual,  but  only 
gives  the  tendency  to  propagate  it  in  his  offspring.  In  contra¬ 
diction,  however,  to  this  opinion,  may  be  placed  those  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  scrofulous  diseases  amongst  the  poor.  Amongst 
these  are  included  Professor  Alison  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
who  have  made  the  diseases  of  the  poor  a  peculiar  study;  and 
Sir  James  Clark,  who  has  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  inducing  the 
disease  in  animals  by  confining  them  in  damp,  dark  and  ill- 
ventilated  places,  and  supplying  them  with  innutritious  food. 
Great  numbers  of  cows  kept  in  close  places  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  milk  to  large  towns,  die  of  scrofulous  and  consumptive 
diseases.  The  horses  of  our  cavalry  used  also  to  die  in  great 
numbers  from  similar  inattention  to  ventilation,  and  a  very 
great  expense  has  been  saved  since  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  it. 

But  even  granting  that  no  combination  of  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  close  and  filthy  dwellings,  a  malarious 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  personal  uncleanliness,  and  indigestible 
food,  (agents  which  in  this  country  are  generally  believed  to  be 
the  most  active  in  producing  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  body,) 
can  produce  the  disease  in  question  in  individuals  exposed  to 
their  influence,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the  offspring  of 
such  parents  can  scarcely  escape.  It  is  a  law  in  physiology  that 
whatever  permanently  depresses  the  vital  powers  of  the  parent, 
acts  with  double  force  upon  the  offspring.  Unhealthy  parents 
have  diseased  children.  What  is  worse  is,  that  even  should 
the  children  of  parents  living  in  such  miserable  circumstances 
escape  from  their  influence,  and,  by  reaching  a  higher  position 
in  life,  be  enabled  to  seek  more  salubrious  dwellings,  they  carry 
the  fatal  virus  along  with  them ;  and  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
body  may  be  from  any  cause,  temporarily  lowered  in  tone,  or 
the  mind  depressed,  the  unrelenting  enemy  seizes  on  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  commit  all  its  accustomed  ravages. 

The  immense  number  of  scrofulous  children  among  the 
workers  in  factories,  and  in  crowded  workshops  of  all  kinds ;  tailors, 
milliners,  confectioners,  &c.;  would  with  difficulty  be  credited 
by  the  public.  Scarcely  a  child  whose  parents  have  all  their 
lives  worked  i$  such  places  is  free  from  the  taint.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  the  operative  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  two  superior  classes  of  our 
large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  die  of  scrofulous  diseases. 


*  Researches  and  observations  on  the  causes  of  Scrofulous  diseases,  by 
J.  G.  4.  Lugol,  Physician  to  the  hospital  St.  Louis.  Paris,  1844. 
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Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  government,  by 
philanthropic  individuals,  and  by  the  medical  profession,  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  vaccination  amongst  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  people,  by  the  establishment  of  vaccine  institutions  and  by  ex¬ 
tensive  gratuitous  vaccination,  from  6  to  10,000  persons  die 
annually  in  England  and  Wales  from  small-pox  !  Now  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  are  removed,  and  not  even  an  old 
Irishwoman  objects  to  the  operation,  it  argues  but  badly  for  the 
good  feelings  and  maternal  virtues  of  the  lower  classes  that  so 
many  of  them  still  neglect  this  valuable  gift  of  Providence.  In 
the  town  in  which  I  write,  to  the  scandal  of  the  authorities  it 
must  be  recorded,  that  the  j>rovisions  of  the  vaccination  act  have 
hitherto  been  a  dead  letter.  Not  the  slightest  steps  have  been 
taken  to  give  to  the  poor  of  this  populous  district,  the  benefit 
of  an  act,  which  at  least  was  an  honor  to  the  legislature  that 
passed  it.  Whether  this  anomaly,  for  I  know  of  no  other  town  in 
England  where  the  act  is  neglected,  is  the  result  of  a  parsimonious 
care  over  the  rates,  or  whether  thefactof  the  act  in  question  having 
been  made  to  work  along  with  the  new  poor  law  will  account  for 
it,  I  know  not;  but  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  now  raging  in  the 
town,  when  it  begins  to  seize  upon  the  superior  classes,  as  is 
its  usual  course,  will  perhaps  arouse  them  from  their  lethargy. 

Like  all  other  contagious  diseases,  small-pox  is  most  rife 
among  the  uncleansecl  and  neglected  habitations  of  the  very 
poor.  Coeteris  paribus,  its  virus  operates  in  proportion  to  an 
intensity  which  is  acquired  by  the  number  of  its  victims.  Thus 
we  commonly  find  that  in  the  close  alleys  and  low  portions  of 
a  town,  four  or  five  of  a  family  will  be  attacked  at  once,  some 
of  whom  will  probably  die;  whilst  in  the  more  airy  and  clean 
parts  of  it,  only  isolated  cases  of  a  mild  nature  are  to  be  met 
with.  How  seldom  do  we  see  a  person  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  disfigured  by  this  hideous  malady,  compared  with  the 
number  we  observe  amongst  the  working  classes. 


The  effects  of  excessive  sickness  and  mortality  are  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  every-day  condition  of  the  poorer  part  of  the 
working  classes,  their  operation  is  by  so  many  points,  any  one 
of  which  is  often  inappreciable,  that  the  casual  observer  is  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  their  whole  bearing  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  this  portion  of  society.  A  careful  study 
of  the  gradual  operation  of  outward  physical  circumstances  upon 
the  habits  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body,  will  lead  us  to  the 
belief,  that  their  powerful  influence  must  necessarily  be  greater 
upon  the  ig?iorant  than  upon  the  educated  individual.  To  the 
inmate  of  a  wTetched  cellar,  in  a  close,  dirty,  and  dark  court,  the 
more  airy  street  and  cleaner  dwelling  of  the  well-conchtioned 
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operative  seem  to  have  no  more  connexion  with  that  superiority 
of  condition,  than  does  the  lofty  mansion  of  the  rich  merchant, 
with  the  education  and  talent  which  have  enabled  him  to  procure 
it.  The  very  poor  are,  for  the  most  part,  fatalists ;  and  they 
excuse  both  the  supineness  which  keeps  them  in  poverty,  and 
their  murmurings  at  the  greater  amount  of  comfort  of  their 
neighbours,  by  attributing  it  all  to  luck.  A  celebrated  amusing 
writer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  moralist,  has  shown  how 
next  to  impossible  it  is  that  any  notions  of  morality  at  all,  or  even 
the  common  instinct  of  distinguishing  the  “ meum  from  the 
tuum  ”  should  penetrate  into  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  some  of 
the  haunts  of  the  lowest  criminals  and  profligates.  Where 
'  education  has  never  been  heard  of,  where  domestic  instruction 
consists  in  merely  teaching  the  family  to  depend  upon  their  own 
resources,  where  the  child  is  left  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the 
instincts  of  its  own  nature;  warped  as  they  are  by  the  vicious  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  around  him,  low  brute  cunning  necessarily  takes 
the  place  of  reason,  and  selfish  indulgence  that  of  frugality  and 
foresight.  The  ignorance  of  the  parents  is  propagated  in  their 
children,  and  that  which  they  themselves  have  never  felt  the 
want  of,  nor  known  the  blessings  thence  resulting,  how  should 
they  possibly  impart,  or  wish  to  impart  to  their  children  ? 
Those  benighted  regions  would  remain  for  generations  without 
a  single  ray  of  civilization  penetrating  their  darkness,  were  it 
not  for  the  activity  of  cultivated  minds  around  them,  who  insist 
upon  exploring  their  gloomy  depths  and  carrying  into  them  the 
light  of  knowledge.  By  the  improvements  constantly  going  on 
in  towns  also,  these  haunts  of  the  wretched  and  the  criminal, 
are  continually  being  invaded  by  the  encroachments  of  the  rich, 
who  want  the  space  for  new  streets  or  for  public  buildings.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  places  are  by  these  means  dispersed  amongst 
the  more  enlightened  members  of  society,  and  are  thus  gradually 
mingled  with  and  softened  down  into  the  ways  of  civilized 
life. 

As  with  the  moral,  so  with  the  physical  state.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  most  filthy  and  neglected  portions  of  large  towns, 
present  as  great  deficiencies  in  physical  strength  and  corporeal 
symmetry  and  beauty,  as  they  do  in  mental  aptness  and  moral 
feeling.  Not  only  are  they  disfigured  by  various  unsightly 
diseases,  but  the  skin  is  rendered  permanently  sallow  and  coarse 
by  the  continual  application  of  dirt  and  of  putrid  matter  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  diseased  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
from  the  same  cause  robs  them  of  the  ruddy  complexion  natural 
to  the  working  classes;  whilst  their  untutored  minds  can  throw 
no  ray  of  intelligence  into  their  glance,  nor  light  up  their 
countenance  with  a  refined  expression. 

To  the  children  born  in  the  worst  parts  of  large  towns,  of 
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parents  whom  residence  in  such  localities  has  rendered  callous 
to  all  the  higher  feelings  of  humanity,  one  uniform  fate  is 
certain,  unless  the  hand  of  the  philanthropist,  or  of  the  state, 
be  held  out  to  save  them.  The  ignorance  they  inherit  from  their 
parents  deprives  them  of  the  knowledge  that  there  is  anything 
better  or  more  worthy  in  feeling,  more  beautiful  or  healthful  in 
body;  whilst  their  apathy  extinguishes  all  desire  to  attain  it. 
The  disordered  condition  of  the  parents’  system  is  brought  down 
to  positive  disease  in  the  offspring ;  and  what  was  removeable  in 
the  former,  by  the  operation  of  better  circumstances,  can  only 
he  palliated  in  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  those  whose  untoward  fate  it  is  to  be  born  in 
these  regions  of  bodily  and  mental  depravity,  must  be  reckoned 
all  those,  who,  originally  possessed  of  happier  homes,  have  either 
by  vice,  improvidence,  or  misfortune,  been  cast  off  by  the  more 
favored  classes.  These  take  refuge  in  the  lowest,  and  therefore 
cheapest,  parts  of  a  town ;  or  go  to  swell  the  already  overflowing 
inmates  of  the  lodging  houses,  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  un¬ 
cleanliness  and  all  the  noxious  elements  of  disease.  They  soon 
loose  whatever  habits  of  decency  they  formerly  possessed,  and 
overcome  by  adverse  circumstances  and  had  example,  gradually 
sink  into  the  common  herd.  To  them  the  occurrence  of  disease 
is  seldom  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  infraction  of 
some  of  nature’s  rules, — of  their  own  habits  of  uncleanliness,  or 
intemperance;  consequently  no  precautionary  measures  are  taken 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the 
death  of  one-half  or  three -fourths  of  their  family  is  anything  else 
than  a  “  happy  release  from  a  troublesome  world,”  and  therefore 
an  event  to  be  thankful  for  to  the  "  Almighty.” 

In  such  localities,  and  amongst  such  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  death  is  so  busy  in  his  vocation,  that  in  10  or  12  years 
the  whole  of  an  existing  population  dies  off,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  people.  Were  the  majority  of 
the  community  in  such  a  predicament,  the  kingdom  would  soon 
be  depopulated;  for  notwithstanding  the  astonishing  fecundity 
of  this  kind  of  population,  its  mortality  is  so  excessive,  as  far 
to  exceed  what  the  births  can  supply.  In  a  smaller  degree,  the 
excessive  mortality  of  all  large  towns  is  compensated  by  the 
influx  of  the  superabundant  country  population;  in  which,  al¬ 
though  the  births,  compared  to  the  number  of  people  are  fewer, 
a  much  greater  proportion  arrive  at  adult  age. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  low  state  of  morals  and 
the  prevalence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  disease  and  mortality 
will  be  more  fully  adverted  to  hereafter.  I  will  merely  mention 
here,  that  the  vulgar  notion  still  entertained  by  many  that  the 
strongest  and  most  robust  men  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
lowest  and  most  depraved  of  the  population  is  entirely  without 
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foundation.  In  opposition  to  such  an  assumption  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  generality  of  criminals  are  undersized,  ill-made, 
of  weak  muscular  powers,  and  notoriously  cowTardly  and  destitute 
of  manly  fortitude.  This  is  the  result  as  well  of  the  adverse 
physical  circumstances  as  of  the  moral  destitution  in  which  they 
have  been  reared. 

Of  personal  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  few  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  very  lowest  ranks;  and  generally  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  a  fine  corporeal  organization  and  a  high  state 
of  education  and  mental  refinement  go  together.  The  moral 
courage  of  the  higher  classes,  resulting  from  their  superior 
education,  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fresh  air,  cannot  be 
disputed.  To  it  we  owe  that  pre-eminence  in  political  power, 
that  enterprize  in  commerce,  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Their  corporeal  beauty,  high  health,  and 
length  of  life,  are  not  less  remarkable. 

Wherever  a  people  live  in  abject  poverty,  in  dwellings  from 
which  the  light  of  day  and  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  are  equally 
excluded,  in  communication  only  with  unfortunates  of  their  own 
condition,  without  knowledge  of  anything  higher  or  better  in 
physical  and  moral  being,  there  they  are  uniformly  a  prey  to 
every  kind  of  oppression,  and  the  sport  of  every  designing 
agitator.  The  admiring  audiences  of  most  of  the  late  un¬ 
principled  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were  notoriously  com¬ 
posed  of  the  denizens  of  the  lowest  parts  of  large  towns.  The 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  operatives,  who  maintained  their 
families  in  comfort  and  independence,  kept  studiously  aloof; 
and  unfortunately,  but  wrongly,  received  a  share  of  the  blame 
which  attached  only  to  those  whom  the  absence  of  all  moral 
education  made  incapable  of  blame.  The  younger,  more  sickly, 
and  irritable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  unhealthy  parts 
of  large  towns  are  ever  the  first  to  take  up  any  riotous  and 
revolutionary  course,  whilst  they  are  the  first  to  fly  before  a 
regular  force,  or  to  disavow  the  acts  which  have  brought  them 
into  trouble.* 

The  increasing  number  of  premature  deaths  amongst  the 
lower  portion  of  the  operative  class  is  constantly  tending  more 


*On  this  subject  Mr.  Chadwick  observes  that  “  This  depressing  effect  of  adverse 
sanatory  circumstances  on  the  labouring  strength  of  the  population,  and  on  its 
duration,  must  he  viewed  with  the  greatest  concern,  as  it  is  a  depressing  effect  upon 
that  which  most  distinguishes  the  British  people,  and  which  it  were  a  truism  to  say 
constitutes  the  chief  strength  of  the  nation. — The  bodily  strength  of  the  individuals 
of  the  labouring  class.  The  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  derived 
from  the  labour  obtained  by  the  application  of  this  strength,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
have  had  practically  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  population  of  other 
countries,  who  are  aware  how  far  the  labouring  population  of  this  country  is  naturally 
distinguished  above  others.” 
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and  more  to  render  them  a  class  of  mere  youths  and  children. 
So  many  of  the  early  members  of  their  families  die  in  infancy, 
that  the  surviving  children  are  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
when  the  head  of  the  family  is  cut  off ;  and  independently  of  the 
money  cost  to  the  community  of  such  an  event,  (in  support  of 
widows  and  orphans,)  the  absence  of  moral  restraint,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  death  of  the  natural  protector,  casts  upon  the 
rising  generation,  great  and  accumulating  evils. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  no  small  loss  to  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  interest  of  the  nation,  where  so  much  skill  and 
manual  dexterity  are  required,  that  at  the  very  period  of  life 
when  experience  is  beginning  to  exercise  its  wholesome  effects 
both  on  the  moral  character  and  on  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
workman,  he  is  so  often  cut  off  by  the  destructive  effects  of 
adverse  physical  circumstances. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  de¬ 
teriorated  condition  of  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  of  the 
population  extends  to  the  whole  working  population  of  our 
manufacturing  towns.  The  operatives  of  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  are  allowed  by  those  who  saw  them  forty 
years  ago,  and  who  observe  them  now,  to  have  degenerated  in 
physical  strength  and  robust  appearance.  The  rising  generation 
of  the  present  day  is  a  smaller  and  weaker  race  than  were  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

Where  there  no  means  of  remedying  this  state  of  things, 
and  of  leading  back  the  population  to  its  original  health  and 
strength,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  this  fact  in  the  back  ground, 
and  let  the  people  remain  in  happy  ignorance  of  their  degraded 
condition;  but  whilst  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  to  the 
emaciated  operatives  of  our  large  towns  in  some  proportion  at 
least,  the  rosy  cheek  and  firm  flesh  of  the  rustic  labourer,  their 
real  present  condition  cannot  he  to  strongly  dwelt  upon. 


It  would  assuredly  he  a  libel  on  the  English  character  to 
suppose  that  the  argument  for  the  immediate  necessity  and 
expediency  of  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
working  classes,  derived  from  the  existence  of  so  much  physical 
and  moral  abasement  as  has  been  pourtrayed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  can  he  strengthened  by  the  exhibition  of  the  money  cost 
both  to  individuals  and  to  the  whole  community.  Whether 
we  take  any  section  of  society  or  a  whole  nation,  nothing  is  so 
much  to  he  lamented  or  guarded  against  as  the  declension  of  the 
physical  strength,  or  the  degradation  of  the  moral  worth  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. .  Mere  poverty,  sickness,  or  rapidity 
of  death  amongst  any  people,  could  they  be  found  unassociated 
with  moral  depravity,  recklessness  and  crime,  wTould  of  them- 
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selves  be  but  relative  evils ;  conjoined,  as  they  are  almost  con¬ 
stantly  found  to  be,  they  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  blights  in 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the  deepest  stains  upon 
the  glory  of  nations. 

Without  regard  to  any  economical  results,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
state,  as  well  as  of  an  individual,  to  take  advantage  of  all  those 
lights  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  throws  upon  its  path  to 
lead  on  those  committed  to  its  charge  to  the  attainment  of  all 
the  physical  and  mental  enjoyments  which  are  within  their 
reach.  Therefore  the  argument  drawn  from  the  usage  and 
customs  of  former  and  ruder  times,  whether  it  be  used  to  retard 
the  march  of  mind,  or  the  improvement  in  the  health  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  working  classes,  is  not  only  non-effective, 
but  absolutely  vicious.  We  are  equally  delinquents  in  neglecting 
to  give  to  our  children  a  higher  degree  of  education  than  our 
forefathers  conferred  upon  us,  as  in  denying  them  the  means  of 
enjoying  improved  health  and  longer  life  which  were  until  lately 
unattainable  through  ignorance. 

But  however  satisfactory  the  argument  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes,  drawn  from 
the  moral  effects  of  the  evils  under  consideration,  may  prove  to 
the  true  philanthropist,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  a  plain 
account  of  the  money  loss  to  the  nation  generally,  and  to  the 
suffering  classes  especially,  will  make  the  necessity  for  some 
remedial  measures  more  apparent  to  many  minds  accustomed  to 
look  at  things  solely  through  the  medium  of  their  money  value. 
The  ‘argumentum  ad  sacculum’  may  therefore  be  used  with 
advantage  to  such  persons,  and  also  to  the  poor  themselves. 

Although  data  are  wanting  wherefrom  to  furnish  a  tabular  view 
of  the  whole  of  this  cost,  yet,  from  various  sources  correct 
information  may  be  drawn  to  show  many  very  large  items  of  the 
enormous  account. 

If  we  take  the  number  of  persons  resident  in  all  towns 
whose  inhabitants  reach  10,000  and  upwards,  we  shall  have  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  England,  or  in  round  num¬ 
bers  5  millions  of  people,  who  would  be  benefited  by  sanatory 
regulations.  Assuming,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  from  fifty  of  the  largest  towns,  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  this  amount  of  population  is  2' 7  per  cent.,  and  the 
rate  for  all  England  and  Wales  to  be  2' 1  per  cent.,  any  sanatory 
improvements  which  should  bring  the  deaths  in  these  towns 
down  to  the  average  of  all  England  (not  to  the  low  rate  of  the 
country  districts)  would  save  25  per  cent,  of  one-third  of 
the  whole  deaths.  The  total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1841  were  343,847,  and  30,747  will  be  excess  of  deaths  in  the 
population  of  large  towns  over  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 
But  2' 7  per  cent,  is  the  average  of  all  classes,  whilst  the 
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difference,  even  in  large  towns,  between  tlie  rate  of  mortality  of 
the  higher  and  of  the  lower  classes,  is  in  many  cases  100  per 
cent. :  in  some  instances  the  mortality  of  the  lowest  portions  of 
society  is  as  great  as  4  or  5  per  cent.  Setting  aside,  therefore, 
the  small  numbers  of  gentry  resident  in  large  towns,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  many  thousand  more  deaths  amongst  the  poor 
might  be  saved  by  bringing  this  average  down  to  2  '  1  per  cent. 
I  am  confident  that  I  make  a  moderate  estimate  in  stating  that 
50,000  deaths,  chiefly  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  working  classes, 
would  be  annually  saved. 

Mr.  Chadwick  infers  from  data  in  his  possession,  that  the 
average  cost  of  funerals  amongst  the  working  class  is  £5 ;  and 
amongst  all  classes  above  paupers  nearly  4215.  Assuming  that 
all  the  deaths  saved  will  be  among  the  working  class  (which  is 
by  no  means  the  fact)  the  saving  in  expense  of  funerals  alone 
will  be  £250,000.  But  the  last  illness,  and  death  of  any  person, 
particularly,  of  an  adult,  or  head  of  a  family,  is  attended  with 
many  other  expenses,  such  as  medicine,  nursing,  loss  of  work, 
and  the  purchase  of  mourning;  and  which,  considering  the 
sums  spent  in  this  last  item  alone,  are  moderately  estimated  at 
£2  10s.  each  person;  which  gives  an  additional  £125,000, 
making  £375,000  for  the  absolute  loss  by  deaths  alone. 

The  number  of  fatal  sicknesses,  however,  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  numerous  cases  which  are  followed  by  recovery.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportion  who 
fall  sick  out  of  any  given  number,  and  of  the  average  duration 
of  such  sickness.  There  are  differences  in  the  salubrity  of 
different  towns  and  of  the  kind  of  employment  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  also  in  the  means  of  obtaining  correct  information  on  the 
subject.  Mr  Holland  of  Manchester,  has  endeavoured  to  come 
to  an  approximation  by  taking  the  records  of  the  public  dis¬ 
pensaries  of  that  town  as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
number  of  cases  treated  by  the  officers  of  those  institutions. 
He  states  that  at  least  there  are  28  cases  of  sickness  to  one 
death.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  were  all 
cases  sufficiently  severe  to  require  medical  assistance;  whilst 
there  are  innumerable  cases  of  a  slighter  nature,  which,  although 
they  may  incapacitate  for  labour  for  a  day  or  two,  do  not  send 
the  patient  to  a  dispensary  for  relief.  The  average  duration  of 
sickness  is  stated  by  the  same  gentleman  to  have  been  about 
14  days;  which,  the  deaths  being  in  his  district  3  percent., 
gives  Ilf  days  illness  for  each  individual  yearly.  I  have  reason 
to  think  however,  from  estimates  of  the  length  of  time  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  absent  from  his  work,  furnished  by  some  of  the 
employers  of  factory  hands,  and  also  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  duration  of  attendance  at  a  dispensary  in  this  town,  that 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Holland  is  rather  high,  and  that,  taking 
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the  minor  cases  with  the  more  severe  ones,  from  5  to  7  days 
is  nearer  the  average  duration  of  all  cases  of  sickness.  But 
from  the  same  source  I  gather  that  instead  of  28  cases  of 
illness  to  one  death,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  all  kinds  annually 
is  as  125  to  100  individuals.  So  that  taking  6  days  to  be  the 
average  duration  of  an  illness,  6  +  Jth  or  days,  will  be  the 
annual  amount  of  illness  for  each  individual.* 

The  whole  cost  of  days  illness  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  out  of  5  millions  of  people,  including  loss  of  work, 
medical  attendance,  nursing,  &c.,  could  only  be  calculated  by 
a  very  laborious  enquiry  into  the  numbers  actually  living  at  all 
periods  of  life,  and  the  amount  of  earnings  at  the  several  ages. 
But  as  we  are  here  only  estimating  the  actual  sum  of  the  outlay, 
or  absolute  payment  for  expenses  of  sickness,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  cost  of  7\  days’  illness,  in  medical  attendance, 
nursing  &c.,  cannot  be  less  than  6s.  for  each  person,  or 
£  1,250,000  for  5  millions.  Supposing  that  only  one-fourthf  of 
this  amount  of  sickness  might  be  prevented,  we  have  an 
unnecessary  cost  at  present  of  T3 12,500  exclusive  of  loss  of 
work. 

It  is  a  fact,  now  sufficiently  verified,  that  wherever  the 
mortality  is  the  most  rapid,  there  occurs  a  proportional  excess 
of  births  to  replace  the  deaths.  We  have  therefore  now  to 
calculate  the  expense  attending  on  the  birth  of  this  number  of 
infants  who  are  in  their  turn  to  be  prematurely  carried  out  of 
existence.  In  the  country  districts,  as  in  Wiltshire  for  example, 
where  the  deaths  are  annually  1  in  53,  the  births  are  1  in  35  of 
the  population;  being  a  proportion  of  3  births  to  2  deaths.  In 
Lancashire,  where  the  deaths  amount  to  1  in  32,  the  births  are 
1  in  26,  or  nearly  4  births  to  3  deaths.  This  increase  therefore 
in  the  population  of  large  towns,  by  their  own  propagation,  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  that  of  the  country  villages. 

The  number  of  unprofitable  births,  then,  which  annually 
replace  50,000  deaths  in  the  large  towns  will  be  62,500;  the 
average  cost  of  each  of  which  must  be,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
Tl  ;  including  medical  attendance  in  a  portion  of  the  cases, 
nursing,  clothes,  and  loss  of  work. 

The  next  item  of  the  account  embraces  the  great  cost  to  the 
parents  of  families  in  support  of  that  large  portion  of  their 
offspring  which  are  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  death  before  they 


*  The  calculations  of  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  government  Actuary,  quoted  in  the 
Sanatory  Report,  give  about  7  days  as  the  average  annual  sickness  for  each  person, 
or  20*  71  for  a  family  of  three.  Under  Sanatory  Regulations  these  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  reduced  to  5  *  02,  or  less  than  2  days  for  each  individual. 

v  ]Yir>  Chadwick  states  u  that  the  experience  of  the  effect  of  sanatory  measures 
proves  the  possibility  of  the  reduction  of  sickness  in  the  worst  districts  to  at  least 
one-third  of  the  existing  amount.”  (Page  226.) 
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arrive  at  an  age  when  by  their  earnings  they  can  repay  the  cost 
of  their  infancy  and  youth.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a 
human  being  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment  upon  which 
so  much  capital  is  expended,  and  to  which  after  many  years  of 
continued  outlay  and  anxiety,  we  look  for  a  remunerative  return. 
Supposing,  with  reference  to  the  population  of  large  towns, 
13  years  to  be  the  average  age  at  which  the  children  begin  to 
support  themselves,  we  shall  find  that  no  less  than  66  per  cent., 
or  two -thirds,  die  before  they  attain  that  period  of  life !  What 
ought  not  the  earnings  of  the  remnant  to  be  in  order  to  repay 
such  a  melancholy  loss! 

The  total  births  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841  were  512,158; 
one-third  of  which,  170,719,  plus  42,679,  the  proportional  excess 
occurring  in  a  town  over  a  country  population,  gives  212,398, 
the  number  of  births  annually  in  5,000,000  of  inhabitants  of 
large  towns. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  average  age  at  death  of  all 
those  who  die  under  13  years  without  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  registration  returns  of  a  large  number  of  towns.  But  since 
it  is  ascertained  that  in  the  population  in  question,  32  per  cent., 
or  nearly  one-third,  die  before  attaining  1  year,  and  upwards  of 
50  per  cent,  before  attaining  5  years  of  age,  we  may  fairly 
assume  3  years  to  be  the  average  age  at  death  of  two-thirds  of 
the  children  born  in  large  towns.  We  thus  have  142,266  children 
annually  born  to  be  supported  by  their  parents  for  an  average 
period  of  3  years  at  an  annual  cost  of  not  less  than  £8,  or  £24 
for  the  3  years;  giving  T3,414,384  as  the  yearly  expense  of  this 
item  of  unprofitable  children  alone. 

To  this  enormous  cost  incurred  in  the  support  of  children 
born  only  to  pass  a  few  years  in  a  miserable  and  often  painful 
existence,  a  cost  which  falls  almost  entirely  upon  the  parents, 
we  have  to  add  an  almost  equally  large  item  of  expenditure  in 
support  of  widows  and  orphans  left  by  the  premature  deaths  of 
parents.  This  is  a  charge,  falling  almost  wholly  on  the  public,  in 
the  shape  of  poor’s  rates  and  support  of  charitable  institutions; 
the  public  is  therefore  especially  interested  in  measures  for  its 
reduction. 

From  returns  made  from  all  the  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1840,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
that  time  43,000  widows  and  1 12,000  orphan  children  chargeable 
to  the  poor’s  rates  annually.  The  same  authority  informs  us  that 
27,000  cases  of  premature  widowhood,  and  more  than  100,000 
cases  of  orphanage  are  to  be  ascribed  to  removeable  causes.  The 
cost  of  each  of  these,  upon  the  poor’s  rates,  the  benevolence  of 
relatives  and  charitable  persons,  and  public  institutions,  has 
been  estimated  at  T10  per  annum;  so  that  here  we  have  an 
additional  sum  of  £  1,2 70, 000  to  be  carried  to  the  account. 
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If  we  now  take  the  large  sums  which  are  annually  paid  by 
the  working  classes  to  benefit  societies,  secret  orders,  children’s 
clubs,  &c.,  as  an  insurance  against  sickness  and  death,  and  which, 
would  of  course  be  reduced  in  equal  ratio  to  the  general  reduction 
of  sickness  and  mortality,  we  cannot  add  a  less  sum  than 
.£250,000  as  the  amount  thus  paid  for  preventible  cases  of 
sickness  and  death.  Of  5  millions  of  inhabitants  of  large 
towns,  chiefly  of  the  working  class,  at  least  one -half  are  entered 
in  some  one  or  other  of  these  provident  associations,  the  weekly 
contribution  to  all  kinds  of  which  may  be  taken  at  2 d.  or  about 
8s.  per  annum ;  which  supposing  one-fourth  to  be  saved,  gives 
the  £250,000  stated  above. 

There  remain  to  complete  this  estimate  of  the  absolute  cost, 
or  money  expended  on  account  of  the  preventible  sickness  and 
mortality  of  large  towns  alone,  a  number  of  smaller  items  of 
incidental  expenditure  too  numerous  to  he  here  detailed;  but 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  swell  the  already  large  amount 
of  £5,684,884  into  6  millions  of  money  annually  wasted  by  the 
middle  and  working  classes  by  the  want  of  simple  sanatory 
regulations  applied  to  their  towns,  places  of  work,  dwellings 
and  persons. 

The  tabular  form  may  perhaps  exhibit  this  account  of  the 
cost  of  excessive  sickness  and  mortality  in  a  clearer  light. 

TABLE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ITEMS  OF  MONEY  ANNUALLY  EXPENDED  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PREVENTIBLE  DISEASE  AND  DEATHS  AMONGST 
FIVE  MILLIONS  OF  INHABITANTS  OF  LARGE  TOWNS. 


Funeral  Expenses  of  50,000  deaths  . 

Incidental  Expenses  attending  ditto  . 

One-fourth  of  the  sickness  of  7§  days’  duration  for' 
each  individual,  at  an  average  of  5s.  for  each  case 

(exclusive  of  loss  of  work) . , 

Cost  of  support  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  born' 
to  the  above  population,  who  die  before  attaining  13 
years  of  age,  the  average  age  at  death  for  each  child 

being  3  years,  at  £8  per  annum . ( 

Cost  of  27,000  cases  of  widowhood  and  100,000  cases) 
of  orphanage  chargeable  to  the  public  on  account  of  [ 
premature  death  of  husbands  and  parents  from  pre-  ( 

ventible  causes  . J 

Excess  of  payments  to  Benefit  Societies  and  other) 
clubs  as  an  insurance  against  sickness  and  death  . .  j 
Other  Expenses  incidental  to  inattention  to  the  sanatory’ 
regulations  in  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  furniture,  • 
waste  of  food,  spirituous  liquors,  &c . i 

Total.... 


Each  person. 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

5  0  0 

£  250,000 

2  10  0 

125,000 

0  5  0 

812,500 

24  0  0 

8,414,384 

10  0  0 

1,270,000 

0  1  0 

250,000 

316,716 

£6,000,000 
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Thus  a  sum  nearly  amounting  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  relief 
to  the  poor,  or  six  pounds  for  every  family  in  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  under  consideration,  is  annually  thrown  away  in  hard  cash,  in 
order  that  5  millions  of  persons  may  live  in  filth  and  poverty 
and  disease,  their  bodily  frames  weakened  and  degraded,  their 
minds  debased,  and  their  relish  of  life  destroyed ;  in  order  that 
50,000  persons  may  be  annually  carried  out  of  existence,  leaving 
behind  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  parish  officer  or  the 
cold  hand  of  public  charity,  27,000  widows  and  100,000  helpless 
orphans;  in  order  that  62,500  wretched  beings  may  be  annually 
horn  to  be  consigned,  like  the  superfluous  offspring  of  the 
domestic  animals,  to  a  premature  grave ;  and  in  order  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  children  born,  after  all  the  anxieties  attending 
on  their  birth  and  infancy,  and  the  cost  of  education  and 
support,  may  be  carried  off  before  they  can  repay  any  part  either 
of  the  outlay  or  the  anxieties  of  their  parents. 

I  have  been  especially  careful  in  the  foregoing  statement 
to  avoid  anything  approaching  to  over-coloring  of  the  facts. 
Indeed  every  item  is  considerably  under  the  calculations  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  enquirers  into  the  public  health.  It  must 
be  understood  also,  that  nothing  is  included  in  the  account  hut 
what  is  absolutely  expended;  whilst,  were  we  to  estimate  the 
loss  of  labour  during  sickness,  the  number  of  years  of  labour 
lost  by  the  premature  deaths  of  the  heads  of  families  &c.,  many 
millions  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  above  table.  I  forbear 
however,  to  enter  into  the  enquiry  as  to  the  amount  which  might 
he  gained ,  as  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  such  a 
subject.  The  absolute  loss  can  be  estimated  by  any  one. 


In  the  picture  which  I  have  attempted  to  draw  of  the  great 
extent  and  wide- spreading  evils  of  excessive  disease  and  mortality 
amongst  the  crowded  population  of  large  towns,  the  co-existence 
of  a  low  state  of  the  physical  powers,  liability  to  disease,  and 
premature  death  with  filthy  streets  and  dwellings,  deficient 
supply  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  and  the  accumulation  of 
refuse  about  their  dwellings,  must  be  sufficiently  striking  to 
convince  most  minds  that  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  So  closely,  indeed,  are  these  conditions  united,  that 
the  mutual  re-action  of  one  upon  the  other  alternately  places 
each  in  the  category  of  cause  and  effect.  The  apathy  and  in¬ 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  decency,  which  are  the  marks 
of  a  debased  and  uncultivated  nature,  directly  produce  that 
poverty  and  destitution  which  depress  the  vital  powers  of  the 
body  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  disease.  Sickness  and 
death  bring  in  their  train  pauperism  and  indifference,  and  thus 
the  wretched  condition  is  perpetuated  to  themselves  and  offspring. 
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Sunk  below  the  inspiring  influence  of  those  emotions  of 
hope  and  self-reliance  which  direct  a  man  to  give  to  his  children 
those  advantages  of  which  he  has  been  himself  deprived,  they 
have  no  wish  to  remove  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  those  miseries 
to  which  they  themselves  have  become  inured. 

But  lest  any  one  may  suppose  that  the  noxious  agencies 
above  alluded  to  may  not  be  so  operative  towards  the  production 
of  disease  and  death  as  has  been  assumed,  it  will  be  well  to  take 
a  closer  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  neglect  of  sanatory 
regulations  and  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases  in  dense  populations.  First  may  be  noticed  the  opinion 
entertained  by  some,  that  poverty  and  want  of  sufficient  food  are 
the  chief  causes  of  the  evils  in  question.  The  very  circumstance 
that  all  those  diseases  which  are  by  them  assumed  to  be  the 
result  of  insufficient  food  are  many  times  more  rife  in  those 
places  where  the  people  obtain  large  wages,  as  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  than  in  rural  villages,  where  the  labourers 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  living,  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  answers  to  this  objection.  Whilst  in  Rutland  and 
Wiltshire,  the  average  age  attained  by  every  person  born  is  36 J- 
years,  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool  and  Bolton,  it  is  19 
years  only.  Yet  in  Rutlandshire,  the  wages  of  an  able  bodied 
man  will  not  average  more  than  8  shillings  a  week ;  and  taking 
old  and  young,  men  and  women  together,  not  more  than  4  or  5 
shillings;  whilst  the  average  earnings  of  the  factory  operatives 
is  between  10  and  11  shillings  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
employed.  Again,  the  average  length  of  life  attained  by  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  many  counties  exceeds  that  of  the 
gentry  of  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  similar 
towns.  It  is  notorious  that  the  mere  amount  of  wages  coming 

into  a  familv  is  no  criterion  either  of  its  amount  of  domestic 
«/ 

comforts  and  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of  its 
condition  as  to  health  and  bodily  ability. 

Of  course,  where  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  frugality  is 
equal,  then  the  larger  the  earnings,  the  greater  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  enjoyed.  There  are  operatives,  however,  who  maintain 
their  families  in  plenty,  in  cleanliness,  and  in  health,  whilst 
others  with  double  the  amount  of  wages  are  in  want,  dirt,  and 
disease.  I  have  often  seen  cottages  which  contained  not  less  than 
from  20  to  40  pounds’  worth  of  handsome  furniture  in  the  same 
row  with  others  in  which  scarcely  a  table  or  a  chair,  certainly 
not  a  clean  bed,  were  to  be  found.  These  houses  may  be  occupied 
by  men  working  at  the  same  mill,  and  earning  the  same  amount 
of  wages.  Unless  a  good  moral  education  and  domestic  training 
lay  the  foundation  of  frugal  and  temperate  habits,  any  excess 
of  earnings  over  and  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
procure  food  and  clothing,  too  often  proves  a  curse,  rather  than 
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a  blessing.  Let  the  skilled  operative  have  that  proper  re¬ 
muneration  for  his  labour  and  for  the  many  hours  during  which 
he  is  daily  excluded  from  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  which  is  his 
due, — due  to  him  for  that  great  skill  and  untiring  industry 
which  have  made  his  employer  the  wealthy  lord  he  is,  and  which 
have  raised  his  country  to  its  proud  pre-eminence  But  give  him 
that  advice  and  instruction  in  the  spending  of  it,  which  the 
incessant  labour  of  himself,  and  often  of  his  wife,  in  the  factory 
or  workshop,  prevents  him  from  acquiring. 

The  tailors  of  London,  whose  earnings  are  probably  as  great 
as  those  of  any  other  class  of  workpeople,  are  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  and  the  shortest  lived.  At  the  age  of  50  they  are 
superannuated. 

Lever,  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  especially  the  disease 
of  destitution  and  want,  is  found  to  be  much  more  frequently 
the  result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  exposure  to 
noxious  exhalations  from  accumulations  of  putrifying  matter. 
A  very  satisfactory  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  records  of  the 
fever  hospital  at  Glasgow.  Of  429  fever  patients  admitted 
within  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  of  whose  appearance  as  to 
bodily  condition  a  record  was  kept,  it  appears  that  there  were — 

In  moderate  condition  as  to  flesh  and  general  appearance  209 


Lull,  phlethoric,  or  fat  . 101 

Muscular . 44 

Spare  .  65 


And  unhealthy  looking,  or  emaciated,  only .  10 
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Almost  all  of  these  were  attacked  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
labour. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  who  are  often  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  fever  cases  occur  when  they  are  in  full  work, 
and  consequently  confined  the  day  through  to  the  close  and 
unventilated  loom-houses;  when  they  are  slack  of  work  and 
can  roam  about  the  streets,  they  are  much  more  healthy. 

This  position  was  also  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
operatives  during  the  great  turn-out  of  1842.  During  the 
existence  of  that  strike  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  which  lasted  six 
weeks,  the  population  was  exceedingly  healthy ;  and  although 
many  of  the  people  subsisted  upon  raw-fruit  and  other  vegetable 
substances,  no  cases  of  fever  occurred  until  work  was  resumed; 
when,  from  the  depressing  action  of  confinement  in  close  air, 
assisted  by  the  bodily  weakness  and  depression  of  spirits  con¬ 
sequent  upon  their  long  distress,  many  cases  of  fever  occurred. 
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The  experience  of  the  fever  hospitals  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns,  goes  to  prove  that 
the  majority  of  cases  of  fever  are  constantly  brought  to  them 
from  certain  parts  of  those  towns  distinguished  for  their 
pauperized  and  depraved  population,  and  the  filthy  state  of 
their  dwellings  and  streets.  In  certain  houses  in  these  localities 
fever  is  scarcely  ever  absent ;  every  succeeding  family  being 
attacked  by  the  disease,  whatever  may  be  their  condition  as  to 
domestic  habits  or  supply  of  food.  The  case  formerly  quoted 
from  Dr.  Southwood  Smith’s  evidence,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  fact.  When  fever  occurs  in  a  dwelling  in  which  an 
excessive  number  of  individuals  are  crowded  together,  where 
the  refuse  of  so  many  human  beings  is  allowed  to  lie  in  putrifying 
heaps  in  and  around  their  dwellings,  and  no  sufficient  access  is 
given  to  the  fresh  air  to  dilute  the  poisonous  exhalations  arising 
therefrom,  it  goes  on  attacking  one  after  another,  acquiring 
increased  virulence  as  it  proceeds.  The  putrid  exhalations  from 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  and  dead  mingle  with  those  from  the  filth 
already  existing,  and  create  a  focus  of  poisonous  effluvia  which 
spread  amongst  the  neighbouring  houses  until  all  who  are 
susceptible  of  their  influence  have  been  attacked.  First  fall  all 
the  sickly  and  weakly  constituted,  because  their  vital  powers 
offer  less  resistance  to  the  poison;  then,  as  the  malarious 
atmosphere  thickens  with  its  victims,  more  healthy  persons  are 
attacked,  but  less  severely.  In  Liverpool,  Dr.  Duncan’s  tables 
show  that  the  fever  cases  occurring  amongst  the  same  number  of 
people  were  eight  times  more  frequent  in  those  wards  of  the  town 
where  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  courts  and  cellars,  than  in 
those  where  there  are  the  fewest.  In  Yauxhall  ward,  containing 
a  population  of  26,146,  of  which  14,838,  or  more  than  one-half, 
lived  in  courts  or  cellars,  4346  fever  cases  occurred  in  five  years; 
whilst  in  the  wards  of  Rodney-street  and  Abercrombie,  containing 
31,101  souls,  of  which  6605  (little  more  than  a  fifth)  resided 
in  courts  and  cellars,  only  529  cases  occurred  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Thus  in  a  larger  population  in  the  healthier  dis¬ 
tricts,  only  1  case  of  fever  occurred  where  8  happened  in  the  worst 
districts.  Nor  are  the  number  of  cases  in  the  ratio  of  the  court 
and  cellar  population  to  the  whole  inhabitants;  for  in  Yauxhall 
ward  3-5ths  were  resident  in  courts  and  cellars,  and  in  Rodney  - 
street  l-5th;  being  a  difference  of  2-5ths  only  between  the  worst 
and  the  best  districts  as  to  the  proportion  of  people  living  in 
cellars,  whilst  in  the  fever  cases  the  difference  is  7-8ths.  This 
fact  shows  the  good  effects  of  mere  dilution  of  the  poisonous 
effluvia  by  driving  large  and  airy  streets  through  the  lowest  and 
most  unhealthy  districts,  which  will  act  as  so  many  lungs  or 
air-tubes.  A  poisonous  gas,  which  may  be  breathed  with  com¬ 
parative  impunity  when  existing  in  the  atmosphere  only  in  a 
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certain  proportion,  becomes  fatal  when  that  proportion  is  doubled. 
It  is  not  merely  by  entering  the  lungs  that  these  noxious  gases 
and  exhalations  prove  injurious  to  the  system,  they  are  absorbed 
through  the  skin  in  a  less  degree,  and  enter  the  blood  by  that 
means.  A  small  animal  may  be  poisoned  in  a  few  minutes  by 
immersing  his  body  in  a  bag  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(the  gas  arising  from  filth)  although  his  head  be  left  free  to 
breathe  the  pure  air. 

The  chances  of  a  person  becoming  affected  with  fever  and 
other  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  (which  are  popularly,  but 
often  erroneously,  called  contagious)  in  consequence  of  proximity 
to  infected  persons,  will  depend  upon  several  circumstances : 
first  on  the  malignancy  or  mildness  of  the  epidemic,  &c. : 
secondly ,  on  the  state  of  concentration  of  the  putrifying  matter: 
thirdly ,  on  the  aptitude  of  the  person  to  receive  it :  and  fourthly , 
on  the  use  of  appliances  to  guard  against  infection.  A  proper 
study  of  the  reaction  of  these  circumstances  upon  each  other 
has  set  at  rest  the  long  disputed  question,  as  to  the  contagious 
or  non-contagious  nature  of  fevers,  measles,  influenza,  cholera, 
and  other  endemic,  and  occasionally  epidemic,  diseases.  The 
human  body  is  a  machine  whose  functions  are  exercised  in  exact 
relation  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forces  applied  to  it.  If 
the  original  construction  of  the  machine  be  faulty,  more  care 
will  be  required  in  the  application  of  the  impelling  power,  and 
there  will  be  more  danger  of  its  breaking  down  under  the 
operation  of  undue  force,  or  of  injurious  agents.  If  the  agents 
adapted  to  act  upon  it  and  develope  its  powers  are  withdrawn  or 
lessened  in  their  force,  a  flagging  of  the  machinery  will  take 
place,  the  weakest  parts  first  giving  way.  But  if,  in  addition  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  natural  stimuli,  unnatural  and  injurious 
powers  are  applied,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  instead  of  a 
healthy  action,  confusion  and  destruction  will  result.  Thus, 
fevers,  influenza,  cholera,  dysentery,  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  all  of  which  are  diseases  of  weakness,  being 
generated  by  the  noxious  exhalations  which  are  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere,  attack  first  and  most  severely  those  whose  physical 
organism  is  the  weakest  and  least  able  to  resist.  These  are,  the 
dwellers  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  who  have  not  a  sufficient  supply 
of  nutritious  food,  and  those  who  have  inherited  a,  predisposition 
to  disease  from  their  parents.  When  a  healthy  person  goes  to 
visit  a  fever  patient,  perhaps  in  some  damp  and  noisome  cellar, 
and,  after  being  exposed  to  the  infection  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  goes  home  to  a  comfortable  meal  and  clean  dwelling  in  a 
salubrious  situation,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  escapes  the  disease ; 
but  let  a  sickly  relative  nurse  the  patient  in  the  same  house  for 
a  few  days  and  nights  until  her  frame  becomes  exhausted  and 
her  mind  depressed,  nine  times  out  of  ten  she  falls  a  victim  to  it. 
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Here  is  contagion  it  is  true,  but  contagion  in  a  modified  sense, 
and  only  in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  operation. 

The  philosophical  manner  in  which  the  essential  nature  of 
all  diseases  has  been  studied  of  late  years,  has  been  the  means 
of  pointing  out  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  originate  in  an 
unnatural  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  either  of  the  whole 
system,  or  of  individual  organs  of  the  body.  There  are,  there¬ 
fore,  individuals  prone  to  disease,  as  ill-made  machines  are  apt 
to  break  in  the  wearing.  Most  of  these  persons  have  inherited 
this  unfortunate  organization  from  their  parents.  They  are 
possessed  of  less  mental  energy  and  are  less  able  to  sustain 
continued  labour,  or  frequent  changes  of  temperature.  Thus 
the  poverty  or  improvidence  of  the  parents  which  drives  them  to 
seek  their  dwellings  in  the  worst  part  of  a  town,  acts  with 
double  force  upon  the  offspring;  entailing  upon  them  at  once 
ignorance,  destitution,  and  physical  and  moral  degradation. 
This  is  the  population  born  only  to  die  before  attaining  a  useful 
period  of  life;  7  out  of  10  of  whose  children  are  consigned  to 
the  grave  in  early  infancy ;  amongst  whom  death  is  looked  upon 
without  fear,  and  without  hope.  The  cost  of  this  useless  mass 
of  disease  and  degeneration,  is  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  all 
the  rates,  of  the  criminal  courts  and  penal  colonies;  and  the 
source  of  two-thirds  of  the  preventible  mortality  of  the  whole 
community. 

The  different  kinds  of  employment  no  doubt  produce  very 
variable  effects  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  middle  and 
operative  classes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  however,  that  any, 
the  most  deleterious,  might  be  rendered  comparatively  innocuous 
by  attention  to  a  few  obvious  sanatory  rules.  Such  improvements 
in  ventilation  have  now  been  discovered,  that  all  factories,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  workshops,  will  admit  of  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air  passing  through  them  without  any  danger  to  the  work¬ 
people.  In  the  case  of  tailors,  milliners,  needlewomen,  hat- 
binders  &c.,  numbers  of  whom  work  in  a  small  close  room,  it 
is  difficult  to  ensure  ventilation  without  draught;  but  in  factories, 
and  other  large  buildings,  it  can  be  easily  accomplished.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  provided  sufficient  attention 
be  given  to  ensure  the  entry  of  fresh  air,  almost  any  number  of 
persons  may  be  safely  employed  in  one  apartment ;  and  the  fact 
of  more  than  200  weavers  being  so  employed  in  some  of  the 
best  mills  in  this  neighbourhood,  without  detriment  to  their 
health,  confirms  it.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  150  surgical 
patients  are  kept  in  good  order  in  o?ie  room,  the  mortality  of 
which  is  not  above  the  average. 

Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  so  much  evidence  of 
the  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  towns  than  in  country  districts, 
there  are  many  facts  which  prevent  us  from  inferring  that  this 
is  a  necessary  circumstance. 
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In  Bath,  which  is  a  particularly  healthy  city,  the  average 
age  attained  by  the  shopkeepers  and  gentry,  equals  that  of  the 
same  classes  in  the  most  salubrious  counties.  In  some  parts  of 
Manchester  the  average  of  life  is  63  years,  and  in  the  best 
districts  of  London  57  years, — rates  superior  even  to  that 
exhibited  by  the  country  gentry.  These  instances,  it  is  true, 
are  taken  from  the  most  rural  parts  of  those  towns ;  a  case  is 
furnished,  however,  by  the  city  of  Geneva,  of  a  higher  average 
of  life  within,  than  without  the  walls  of  a  town: — 1  in  44  J 
being  the  number  of  deaths  wTithin,  and  1  in  39J-  without. 

The  same  city  also  furnishes  an  answer  to  the  assumption 
that  the  mortality  of  a  population  necessarily  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  its  density.  A  record  has  been  kept  there  of  the  births 
and  deaths  since  the  16th  century.  In  the  year  1589,  when  the 
population  numbered  13,000  souls,  the  average  length  of  life  to 
each  individual  horn  was  8  years,  7  months,  and  26  days.  In 
1834,  when  the  population  had  risen  to  27,177,  the  average 
was  as  high  as  45  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progressive  manner  in 
which  the  average  length  of  life  was  extended  as  the  population 
increased. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PROBABILITIES  OF  LIFE  IN  GENEVA  AT  DIFFERENT 

PERIODS,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  POPULATION.* 


Period. 

Population. 

Duration  of  life. 

Rate  of  increase  compared 
with  16th  century. 

End  of  the 

16  th  century. 

13,000 

8yrs.  7mos.  26days 

100 

17th  do. 

16,934 

J3  ,  3  , 

10  , 

153  or  53  percent. 

1701—1750 

20,781 

27  ,  9  , 

13  , 

321  or  221 

1751—1800 

24,810 

31  ,  8  , 

5  , 

361  or  261 

1801—1813 

24,158 

10  ,  8  , 

0  , 

470  or  370 

1814—1833 

27,177 

45  ,  0  , 

29  , 

521  or  421 

“As  prosperity  advanced”  says  M.  Mallet,  “marriages 
became  fewer  and  later,  the  proportion  of  births  was  reduced, 
but  more  infants  were  preserved;  and,  consequently,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  in  manhood  became  greater.  In  the 
early  and  barbarous  periods,  the  excessive  mortality  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  prodigious  fecundity.  In  the  ten  last  years  of  the 
17th  century  a  marriage  still  produced  5  children  and  more;  the 
probable  duration  of  life  attained  was  not  20  years,  and  Geneva 
had  scarcely  17,000  inhabitants.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  there  were  scarcely  3  children  to  a  marriage,  and  the 


*  M.  Mallet,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 
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probabilities  of  life  exceeded  32  years.  At  the  present  time,  a 
marriage  scarcely  produces  2f  children,  the  probabilities  of  life 
are  45  years ;  and  Geneva  which  exceeds  27,000  in  population, 
has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  of  “prosperity 
materielle.”  “In  1836  the  population  appears  to  have  attained 
its  summit,  the  births  barely  replacing  the  deaths.” 

The  cause  of  the  astounding  amount  of- infantile  mortality 
which  takes  place  amongst  the  middle  and  working  classes 
generally,  and  particularly  in  large  towns,  is  a  subject,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  which  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties.  Much 
mischief  has  been  done  by  rashly  attributing  so  lamentable  an 
evil  to  individual  causes,  and  therefore  giving  to  them  such  an 
undue  importance  as  tends  to  obscure  our  appreciation  of  other 
agents  equally  effective  in  producing  the  result.  It  has  been  the 
favourite  theme  of  some  to  attribute  this  high  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  to  want  of  sufficient  nourishing  food;  of  others,  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  poor  are  supposed  to  encounter  in  procuring 
good  medical  assistance;  of  others,  to  the  labour  of  mothers  in 
factories  and  other  places  remote  from  their  young  children. 
All  these  things,  and  others,  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  some  of 
the  mortality ;  the  error  lies  in  attributing  all  of  it  to  one  cause 
only. 

It  appears,  from  tables  given  above  (see  page  23,)  that 
those  towns  most  favorable  to  excessive  mortality  of  the  whole 
population,  are  also  badly  distinguished  by  the  number  of  infants 
who  die  in  them:  and  also,  that  the  greatest  proportion  occurs 
amongst  that  class  of  the  people  whose  general  average  of  life 
is  the  lowest.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Leeds,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  the  worst  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  as  they  present  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  of  the 
whole  inhabitants,  so  is  the  proportional  amount  of  infantile 
mortality  in  them  the  greatest.  These  are  the  towns  the  increase 
of  whose  population  has  been  the  most  rapid;  in  which  large 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  are  the  most  densely  crowded 
together;  and  in  which  less  attention  is  paid  to  cottage  ac¬ 
commodation,  cleanliness,  and  economy.  It  is  only  amongst 
the  most  destitute  portion  of  the  labouring  population  of  these 
towns,  however,  that  an  excessive  amount  of  mortality  of  infants 
under  5  years  of  age  takes  place ;  and  this  for  the  very  obvious 
reason,  that  as  the  better  portion  of  operatives  approach  nearer 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  command  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  so  do  they  more  closely  imitate  them  in 
general  intelligence,  frugality,  and  providence.  Their  children 
are  better  managed  under  the  mother’s  own  eye,  and  are  less 
exposed  to  the  causes  of  infection, — a  filthy  home  and  un¬ 
cleansed  streets. 

Since,  then,  facts  will  not  allow  us  to  attribute  any  great 
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proportion  of  the  excessive  infantile  mortality  of  large  towns  to 
the  inability  of  parents  to  procure  them  sufficient  food,  we  must 
cast  about  for  other  causes.  These  we  shall  find  in  that  general 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  domestic  management  which 
characterizes  the  majority  of  mothers  in  the  worst  parts  of  large 
towns.  Erom  the  very  day  of  its  birth,  the  unhappy  child  of 
such  parents  is  brought  up  in  total  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
nature.  The  first  requisite  to  infant  life,  a  sufficiency  of  pure 
air,  is  totally  neglected.  The  clothing  is  inadequate  to  furnish 
a  proper  degree  of  heat;  and  the  constant  cleansing  of  the  skin, 
so  essential  to  their  health,  is  either  altogether  omitted,  or  only 
half  performed.  Next  in  noxious  influence  is  the  cramming  of 
infants  with  all  kinds  of  indigestible  food.  Ignorant  of  the 
very  alphabet  of  physiology,  the  mother  often  gives  animal  food 
requiring  much  mastication  to  her  child,  long  before  it  has  any 
teeth!  Bacon,  herrings,  and  raw  vegetables  are  given  at  an  age 
when  they  are  perfectly  indigestible. 

Much  of  this,  the  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  infants, 
is  the  result  of  that  ignorance  of  their  own  frames,  and  of 
nature’s  laws  as  they  effect  their  constitutions,  the  almost  * 
universal  prevalence  of  which  amongst  women  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes,  is  so  much  to  be  lamented.  Nor  will  this 
evil  ever  be  eradicated  until  the  knowledge  of  the  management 
of  a  family  is  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  female. 

Next  in  importance  as  an  operating  cause  towards  the 
production  of  infantile  mortality,  is  that  state  of  things  which 
compels  a  woman  to  leave  her  tender  charge  in  order  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  by  labour  in  the  factory,  warehouse,  workshop,  or 
field.  During  the  mother’s  absence,  the  children  of  an  older 
age  are  sure  to  get  into  mischief  or  danger,  and  those  who  are 
too  young  to  leave  the  house,  are  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  hired  girl,  or  of  a  decrepid  old  woman.  The  length  of 
time  a  mother  is  absent  attending  her  work  in  the  factory  or 
workroom,  must  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  natural  food 
of  the  infant  at  the  breast.  Either  must  she  be  separated  from 
her  child  for  4  or  6  hours,  or  else  the  infant  must  be  exposed  to 
all  weathers  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  place  of  her  work. 

In  either  case,  the  mother’s  system  is  so  exhausted  that  the 
milk,  instead  of  affording  the  best  of  nourishment,  becomes 
unwholesome  and  irritating  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the 
child.* 

Mr.  Coulthart,  in  his  investigations  in  the  town  of  Ashton- 


*  I  have  in  another  place  adverted  to  the  pathological  effects  produced  upon 
the  infants  of  mothers  circumstanced  as  above  stated  in  a  paper  upon  the  various 
forms  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach  &c.,  so  prevalent  in  manufacturing  towns, 
(see  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  No.  3,  4,  and  8.) 
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under-Lyme,  has  been  at  much  pains  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  narcotic  drugs  are  used  by  the  operatives  to  allay  the 
fretfulness  of  infants  thus  left  to  themselves.  He  found  that  no 
less  than  6|=  gallons  of  "  Child’s  Cordial  ”  and  other  similar 
poisonous  mixtures  are  sold  weekly  by  15  venders  in  that  town 
alone  !  And  we  learn  from  the  commissioners’  report,  that  one 
druggist  in  Nottingham  made  up  13  cwt.  of  treacle  into 
“  Godfrey’s  ”  in  one  year ! ! 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  unnatural  treatment, 
combined  with  the  improprieties  of  diet  which  are  perpetrated 
in  the  mother’s  absence,  lay  the  foundation  of  that  scrofulous 
and  emaciated  state  which  so  many  young  children  exhibit  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  the  worst  parts  of  all  large 
towns.  Many  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  barbarous  mismanagement 
in  the  first  months  of  their  existence,  and  during  the  time  of 
teething;  but  even  those  whose  frames  are  hardy  enough  to 
bring  them  through  these  trying  periods,  have  their  physical 
powers  so  exhausted,  or  rather  undeveloped,  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  measles,  scarlet-fever,  hooping- 
cough,  small-pox,  and  that  legion  of  maladies  which  beset  all 
young  children. 

If  this  be  the  sickly  offspring  of  parents  whom  ignorance, 
poverty,  or  improvidence  compels  to  abandon  their  children, 
what  must  the  decendants  of  such  deteriorated  human  beings  be 
in  the  second  or  third  generation  ?  If  inattention  to  nature’s 
laws  and  nature’s  demands  work  such  mischief  in  one  generation, 
what  will  be  the  result  when  these  noxious  influences  have  been 
in  operation  for  two  or  three  ?  The  question  is  answered  by  the 
vital  statistics  of  certain  portions  of  society.  The  unhappy 
children  who  have  escaped  the  immediate  effects  of  such  un¬ 
natural  treatment,  inherit  ignorance  by  reason  of  their  parents’ 
circumstances ;  a  sickly  and  degenerate  body  from  had  nursing ; 
an  apathetic  and  incapable  mind  from  the  combination  of  the 
other  two.  If  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  parents  were 
bad,  those  of  the  children  are  worse.  All  the  evil  influences  of 
poverty,  sloth,  physical  and  moral  degradation,  tend  to  precipitate 
them  into  deeper  and  deeper  misery,  until,  finally,  the  whole  race 
becomes  extinct. 

The  early  age  at  which  young  people  marry  in  those  districts 
where  employment  (and  particularly  that  of  females)  is  abundant, 
is  also  a  great  cause  of  the  mortality  of  children.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  a  young  couple  to  urge  as  a  reason  for  getting 
married,  the  fact  that  they  can  jointly  earn  more  by  their  labour 
in  the  factory  than  each  can  separately;  whilst  the  expense  of 
living  together  is  less  than  when  separate ;  not  thinking  that 
when  one  of  them  shall  be  confined  at  home  by  sickness  or 
childbirth,  the  earnings  of  one  may  be  inadequate  to  support 
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two.  The  alternative  of  submitting  to  diminished  comforts, 
or  of  the  mother’s  return  to  the  factory,  is  thus  presented  to 
them;  and  the  result  too  often  is,  that  the  infant  has  to  suffer 
for  the  improvidence  of  the  parents. 

The  demand  for  female  labour,  not  only  in  the  factories, 
but  in  many  other  species  of  employment,  produces  also  a  great 
relaxation  of  that  reverence  and  obedience  to  parents  which  used 
formerly  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England. 
Finding  that  they  can  maintain  themselves,  the  children,  as 
soon  as  they  are  grown  up,  are  impatient  of  all  restraint  at 
home,  and  often  form  premature  attachments  of  which  their 
parents  do  not  approve.  Any  check  to  the  gratification  of  their 
desires  causes  them  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  lodge  with 
other  persons.  In  these  places  are  often  lodging  young  men 
and  women  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  the  slight  ties 
of  moral  restraint  which  early  training  may  have  formed  in  them 
are  soon  broken  down  by  the  presence  of  temptation.  To  this 
cause  are  owing  a  great  number  of  the  illegitimate  births,  and 
of  the  premature  marriages  whose  effects  are  not  less  hurtful  to 
society.* 

It  is  not  contended  that  an  immediate  and  sudden  stop  ought 
to  be  put  to  the  labour  of  married  women  in  factories  and  other 
places  remote  from  their  homes.  If  a  woman  have  no  child 
under  two  years  of  age,  she  might  be  permitted  to  work  at  a 
distance  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  where  there  are  a  number 
of  small  children,  all  too  young  to  work,  that  the  earnings  of 


*  The  Rev.  J.  Clay  has  some  remarks  so  pertinent  to  the  present  subject,  that  I 
am  induced  to  transcribe  it.  “  But,”  says  he, “it  may  be  asked,  what  would  become 
of  the  community  if  infant  life  among  the  poor  were  as  well  preserved  as  it  is 
among  the  rich  ?  Would  not  over  population  produce  more  deplorable  con¬ 
sequences  than  any  which  are  now  sustained  ?  The  answer  is,  that  when  infant 
life  among  the  poor  is  better  preserved,  that  most  desirable  result  will  be  attained 
chiefly  by  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the  parents ;  and  if  those  qualities  could 
only  be  roused  into  activity  and  vigour  throughout  the  whole  class  to  which  those 
parents  belong,  while  they  will  operate  in  one  direction  by  promoting  health  and 
comfort  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  they  will  he  exercised  in  another  by  checking 
those  early  and  improvident  marriages,  which  at  present  appear  chiefly,  if  not  only, 
to  result  in  the  production  of  an  unripe  harvest  for  the  scythe  of  death.  If  educated 
persons  were  to  contract  marriages  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  to  consequences 
as  the  labouring  class,  such  imprudence  on  their  part  would  be  visited  as  severely 
and  inevitably  as  it  is  on  the  other;  but  forethought  and  caution  are  effectual 
restraints  on  the  former,  while  marriages  take  place  among  the  latter,  not  merely 
when  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  as  to  future  maintenance, — not  merely  at  too 
early  an  age, — but  when  neither  the  young  husband  nor  wife  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  prepared  to  fulfil  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  Perhaps  neither  can 
read ;  the  wife  cannot  prepare  a  meal  either  comfortably  or  frugally ;  she  is  unable 
to  dispose  of  her  husband’s  wages  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  support  and 
convenience  of  their  home;  she  can  neither  repair  his  clothing  nor  her  own;  and 
thus  good  wages  are  often  squandered  by  ignorance  and  incapacity,  which,  under 
proper  management,  would  procure  every  requisite  and  some  luxuries,  and  permit 
a  little  to  be  placed  in  the  savings  hank.  With  such  unfitness  for  the  character  of 
a  wife,  in  what  light  does  she  appear  as  a  mother?  &c.”  Appendix,  first  report  of 
Commissioners  for  Sanatory  Enquiry. 
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the  mother  are  quite  necessary  in  order  to  procure  sufficient  food 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  We  must  be  careful  whilst  in¬ 
veighing  against  one  evil  (although  that  evil  he  a  great  one)  not 
to  exclude  from  view  that  which  might  prove  an  equal  curse  if 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  present  superabundant  population, 
and  limited  demand  for  labour,  cases  of  great  hardship  might 
occur  by  preventing  mothers  from  going  to  the  factories  when 
the  husband  is,  from  any  cause,  thrown  out  of  employment  The 
working  classes  should,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  surest 
means  they  have  in  their  power  of  increasing  the  demand  for 
their  labour,  is  to  keep  their  wives  at  home  as  much  as  possible. 
“  two  masters  might  then  be  seen  looking  after  one  man ;  ”  the 
only  time  for  raising  wages. 

But  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  to  society  by  discouraging 
as  much  as  possible,  the  labour  of  mothers  in  factories  and 
other  similar  places,  would  be  the  diminution  of  early  and  im¬ 
prudent  marriages;  which,  by  increasing  the  births  and  deaths 
of  infants,  increase  in  equal  proportion  the  burdens  which  the 
poor  have  to  support.  If  the  young  women  knew  that  they 
would  be  excluded  from  their  place  of  employment  as  soon  as 
they  became  mothers,  they  would  not  so  rashly  enter  into 
engagements,  the  consequences  of  which  they  could  more  easily 
compute  beforehand;  neither  would  parents  so  often  allow  them 
to  gratify  their  own  desires  instead  of  defering  to  their  better 
judgment  and  experience.  The  illegitimate  births,  too,  would 
be  lessened  in  number. 


It  would  be  a  melancholy  reflection  for  those  who  fondly 
believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  their  species,  if  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  admit  that  the  miseries  which  arise  from  the 
premature  deaths  and  excessive  amount  of  sickness  among  the 
working  classes,  were  inseparable  from  the  extention  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  If  the 
so-called  march  of  civilization  be  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
retrogression  in  the  tone  of  morals,  and  a  deterioration  in  the 
physical  powers  of  that  class  whose  well-being  and  happiness 
are  the  very  foundation  of  social  advancement  and  political 
power,  we  might  well  believe,  that  all  our  boasted  superiority 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  like  the 
gigantic  pyramids  and  temples  of  the  east,  is  but  a  monument 
of  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  those  whose  labour  has 
procured  it.  Yain  too,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  enquiry 
into  the  extent  of  these  evils,  and  the  investigation  of  their 
causes.  But  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  self-satisfied 
optimists,  we  may  confidently  predict,  that,  in  exact  proportion 
to  our  future  advance  in  wealth  and  power,  in  art  and  science, 
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will  be  found  our  ability  to  remedy  those  evils,  which  though 
not  necessarily  connected  with,  have  been  hitherto  concurrent 
with  their  progress. 

These  reflections  and  expectations  are  doubtless  shared  by 
many  of  the  most  actively  philanthropic  minds  of  the  day. 
The  following  expressions  will  testify  to  the  opinions  of  one  of 
the  foremost.  “In  Lancashire,  the  present  property- tax  yields 
136  per  cent,  over  the  last.  The  census  of  1811  gave  the 
mortality  as  1  in  46,  now  it  is  1  in  36.”  “In  the  whole 
kingdom  the  rate  of  mortality  in  1811  was  1  in  50;  in  1841,  1  in 
45.”  Thus,  diminution  of  the  length  of  life  has  taken  place 
simultaneously  with  the  improved  modes  of  living  and  with  the 
advancement  of  wealth.  In  wealth,  Lancashire  has  advanced 
136  per  cent,  in  30  years,  whilst  some  8  of  the  most  healthy  of 
the  agricultural  counties  have  advanced  only  38  per  cent. 
“  Thus,  the  balance  in  favor  of  Lancashire  as  regards  property 
is  98,  whilst  the  proportion  as  regards  health,  is  2  to  1  against  it.” 
“  If  we  thus  find  wealth  and  death  holding  divided  empire  in 
the  new  district,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  to  consider  how 
it  arises,  and  if  it  should  not  be  put  an  end  to  ?  ”  * 

The  chief  proportion  of  the  excessive  mortality  and  sickness 
has  been  shown  to  occur  amongst  the  lower  portion  of  the 
operative  classes  of  large  towms  and  manufacturing  districts;  to 
the  amelioration  of  their  domestic  condition,  therefore,  should 
the  chief  efforts  be  directed.  That  poverty  alone  plays  but  a 
secondary  part  in  the  production  of  these  evils,  has  also,  I  opine, 
been  sufficiently  proved.  The  condition  of  the  superior  portion 
of  this  class  completely  refutes  such  an  assumption.  I  cannot 
therefore  too  earnestly  deprecate  those  partial  statements  which 
hold  up  isolated  cases  of  extreme  misery  and  hardship,  whether 
of  condition,  or  of  labour,  occurring  amongst  the  manufacturing 
operatives,  as  the  type  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  mass. 
Lights  and  shades  there  are  in  every  calling  and  in  every 
community,  and  the  factory  operatives  are  not  without  theirs ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  class,  they  are  less  exposed  in 
their  places  of  business  to  the  evil  influences  of  noxious  agents, 
and  are  better  remunerated  for  the  amount  of  exertion  they 
undergo,  than  almost  any  other  class  of  workpeople.  Where 
the  workpeople  are  under  the  care  of  a  philanthropic  and  public 
spirited  master,  who  delights  in  seeing  them  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  which  their  station  will  allow,  no  class  of  operatives 
are  more  comfortable,  more  healthy,  or  more  contented. 

Since  the  accumulation  of  the  present  evils  is  the  result  of 
the  triple  operation  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  government  in 


*  Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  at  Exeter  Hall,  Dec.  11th,  1844. 
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former  days,  of  selfishness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  of  ignorance  on  that  of  the  poor,  no 
remedial  efforts  will  be  effectual  which  do  not  conjoin  the  efforts 
of  all  three.  The  government  now  feels  called  upon  to  interfere 
for  the  removal  of  existing  causes  of  disease,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  their  return.  It  will  he  its  part  to  interpose  the  authority 
of  the  nation  between  the  so-called  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  and  to  adjust  the  burdens  of  new 
sanatory  regulations  in  due  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  various  parties  interested.  The  opulent  and 
influential  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  especially  the 
municipal  authorities  of  large  towns,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  second,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  objects  of  the 
government,  by  the  adoption  of  all  well  recommended  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workmen, 
by  the  erection  of  good  dwellings,  and  by  the  enforcing  of 
salutary  police  regulations  in  their  several  localities.  That  part 
of  society,  which  has  most  leisure,  the  ladies  particularly,  might 
reap  much  satisfaction  in  disseminating  a  better  knowledge  of 
domestic  economy  and  the  management  of  a  family,  a  more 
universal  taste  for  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  dwellings, 
and  in  discouraging  intemperance  and  profligacy. 

The  working  classes  owe  it  to  themselves  to  combine  in  aid 
of  such  means  of  improvement  as  may  be  offered  to  them;  to 
make  themselves  and  children  acquainted  with  the  first  principles 
of  health,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  disease;  to  learn  better 
modes  of  managing  a  house  and  family,  and  a  better  system  of 
dieting  and  clothing  children.  It  depends  entirely  upon  them¬ 
selves  whether  the  efforts  now  being  made  for  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition  shall  be  productive  of  their  legitimate  effects. 
Let  them  look  upon  the  boon  held  out  to  them  with  indifference 
or  distrust,  or  receive  it  with  apathy,  and  their  condition  will 
infallibly  deteriorate. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  these  sanatory 
regulations  should  consist,  it  will  be  neccessary  to  consider 
what  are  the  physical  requisites  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of 
health. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnott  for  a  very  simple,  but  most 
excellent  tabular  view  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
thus  arranged. 
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DR*  ARNOTT S  TABLE  OF  THE  FOUR  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE.' 


“  In  fit  kind  and  degree. 

In  deficiency,  or  of  unfit  kind 

In  excess. 

1.  Air  ,  .  .  . 

Suffocation 
Unchanged  air  . 

Excess  of  oxygen. 

2.  Temperature  . 

3.  Aliment  : 

Cold  (intense.)  . 

Heat  (intense.) 

Food  .  , 

Hunger,  or  bad  food 

Gluttony,  or  surfeit. 

Drink  .  . 

4.  Exercise  : 

Thirst  .... 

Swilling  water. 

Of  the  body 

Inaction  .... 

F atigue,  or  exhaustion 

Of  the  mind 

Of  the  mixed 

Ennui  .... 

Certain  depressing 
passions,— as  fear, 
sorrow,  &c.  .  . 

Want  of  sleep. 

Certain  exciting  pas¬ 
sions — as  anger, 
jealousy,  &c. 

social  aptitudes. 

Solitude  .... 

Certain  kinds  of  de¬ 
bauchery. 

THE  TWO  KINDS  OF  NOXIOUS  AGENTS. 

1.  Violence 

Wounds,— Fractures, — Dislocations, — -Burns, — Lightning,  &c. 

2.  Poisons  : — 

Animal,  Vegetable,  Mineral. 

Certain  of  these,  such  as  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  opium, 
tobacco,  &c.,  which  in  large  quantities  kill  instantly,  when  they 
are  taken  in  a  very  moderate  quantity  can  be  borne  with  apparent 
impunity,  and  are  sometimes  classed  as  articles  of  sustenance; 
or  they  may  be  medical;  but  if  taken  beyond  such  moderation, 
they  become,  to  the  majority  of  men,  destructive  slow  poisons. 

Contagious, — as  of  plague,  small-pox  and  measles,  malaria 
of  marshes,  thickets,  and  filth." 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  not  only  is  a  sufficiency  of 
good  food  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  heath  and  physical 
strength,  but  also  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  pure  air;  a  certain 
range  of  temperature  or  w^armth ;  and  a  due  proportion  of  exercise 
both  of  the  body  and  mind.  Withdraw  any  one  of  these,  and 
health  is  destroyed. 
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In  order  to  secure  these  necessary  vital  stimulants  in  proper 
degree  and  force,  improved  regulations  and  habits  are  required. 
These  divide  themselves  into — 1st.  Those  which  are  external  to, 
and  unconnected  with,  the  domestic  economy  of  the  household, — - 
such  as,  regulations  of  places  of  work,  of  streets  and  public 
buildings,  for  securing  a  proper  supply  of  pure  air,  and  the  removal 
of  noxious  gases  and  other  substances;  an  effective  system  of 
drainage  to  remove  the  surface  water  and  filth;  and  the  supply 
of  plenty  of  water  to  the  streets  and  houses.  2nd.  Those  which 
are  internal  to  the  dwellings  of  the  people;  viz. — due  ventilation 
of  the  living  and  sleeping  apartments;  cleansing  of  walls  and 
floors;  quick  removal  of  filth  and  refuse  from  the  yards,  &c. 
3rd.  Into  those  which  effect  their  persons ; — as  a  proper  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  skin  by  bathing  and  washing;  the 
observance  of  temperance  and  a  wholesome  diet;  and  the  means 
of  escaping  endemic  and  contagious  diseases. 

1st.  Sanatory  regulations  for  the  removal  of  noxious  agencies 
external  to  the  dwellings. 

At  the  head  of  this  section  must  be  placed  an  effective  system 
of  drainage.  Even  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  secondary  to  this, 
because  if  means  are  not  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
accumulated  refuse  of  the  streets  and  dwellings,  whatever  quantity 
of  fresh  air  he  admitted,  it  will  be  contaminated  by  the  effluvia 
evolved  by  the  putrifactive  changes  constantly  going  on  in  it. 
This  refuse  consists  almost  wholly  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  which  the  intermixture  of  moisture  soon  throws  into  a 
state  of  decomposition.  In  this  process,  various  kinds  of 
noxious  gases  are  evolved,  all  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  animal 
system.  The  want  of  drainage  is  the  most  felt  in  the  lowest 
districts,  and  in  the  most  wretched  description  of  dwellings, 
where  the  crowding  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  greatest.  In  many 
towns,  as  in  Liverpool,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
sewerage  of  the  widest  and  best  streets,  whilst  the  blind-alleys 
and  courts  are  entirely  neglected.  Thus,  the  remedy  is  the  least 
applied  where  the  disease  is  the  most  severe.  In  a  damp  climate 
like  ours,  the  period  of  time  when  the  streets  are  perfectly  dry, 
is  very  small  compared  with  that  during  which  they  are  more  or 
less  wet;  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth.  Except  some 
means  be  provided  by  which  this  surface  moisture  may  get  away, 
it  mixes  with  the  decaying  substances  in  the  streets,  and  thus 
corrupts  the  atmosphere.  This  process  is  much  more  active  in 
warm  weather;  the  heat  rapidly  evaporates  the  gaseous  matter 
formed,  and  thus  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  the  remainder. 

The  good  effects  of  such  a  system  of  drainage  as  would  carry 
off  the  surface  water  quickly,  would  be  evinced  in  several  ways. 
Eirst,  the  streets  would  be  longer  dry,  and  less  decomposition  of 
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organic  matter  would  take  place.  Secondly,  the  draining  away 
of  the  water  would  carry  along  with  it  much  of  this  matter;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent 
upon  the  diminished  amount  of  evaporation,  the  particles  of 
decaying  matter  and  animal  effluvia,  which  are  supposed  to 
convey  contagion  from  place  to  place,  would  find  less  support, 
aod  would  be  less  hurtful.  There  is  a  popular  notion  prevalent, 
that  a  moist  atmosphere  is  of  itself  a  source  of  much  sickness; 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  opinion  can  be  substantiated 
by  facts.  There  are  many  invalids,  particularly  those  suffering 
from  disease  of  the  lungs,  to  whom  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
beneficial  and  grateful.  Irrespective  of  its  check  to  the  escape  of 
perspiration,  the  presumption  is,  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
chiefly  injurious  by  the  facility  of  lodgement  which  it  gives  to 
the  malarious  exhalations  of  filth  and  putrifying  matter.  In 
such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  generally  but  little  wind; 
smoke  and  small  globules  of  moisture  get  intermixed,  giving 
rise  to  the  worst  forms  of  fogs,  in  which  the  impure  emanations 
from  cesspools,  &c.,  are  held  in  suspension.  Hence,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  bad  smells  during  foggy  and  damp  weather.  It  is 
doubtless  to  this  cause  that  much  of  that  mental  depression  and 
physical  weakness,  so  much  experienced  about  the  end  of  autumn 
and  the  early  winter  months,  is  to  be  attributed — powerful 
auxiliaries  to  other  noxious  agents  in  producing  disease. 

The  practice  of  watering  the  streets  of  towns  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  although  doubtless  it  gives  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the 
air,  is  not  without  its  injurious  effects.  The  dust  is  nothing- 
more  than  the  dried  animal  and  vegetable  matter  deposited  in 
the  streets;  which,  while  in  a  dry  state  is  comparatively  in¬ 
nocuous,  but  the  process  of  wetting  it,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
facilitates  its  decomposition,  and  the  evolution  of  poisonous 
gases.  A  peculiar  earthy  smell  given  off  from  the  streets,  when 
thus  wetted  is  a  proof  of  this.  Now,  were  the  dirt  properly 
cleared  away  before  it  gets  so  dry  as  to  form  dust,  the  operation 
of  watering  would  be  but  little  required;  and  when  performed 
upon  the  clean  streets,  would  raise  no  deleterious  exhalation, 
but  rather  a  delicious  coolness.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  effect 
this  but  a  more  rapid  and  effectual  cleansing  of  the  streets  after 
rain,  by  sweeping  the  refuse  into  the  gully-holes  of  the  sewers, 
and  flushing  them  with  water. 

In  many  of  the  more  recently  built  parts  of  manufacturing 
towns,  erected  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working- 
classes,  not  the  least  provision  has  been  made  for  carrying  off 
the  surface  water.  New  streets  are  laid  out,  and  the  foundations 
excavated  without  drains;  and  the  ground  for  the  future  roadway 
is  left  higher  than  the  floors  of  the  living  rooms.  In  this  way 
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the  water  drains  into  the  foundations  and  cellars,  making  them 
constantly  damp.* 

Next  in  importance  to  the  carrying  off  the  surface  water, 
is  an  efficient  system  of  cleansing  of  cesspools,  and  of  house- 
drainage.  It  is  of  little  avail  that  we  spend  large  sums  in 
ventilating  houses  and  workshops  if  the  air  thus  let  in  be  tainted 
with  these  noxious  exhalations.  The  quantity  of  filth  left  above 
ground  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  our  large  towns  is 
enormous,  and  occupies  a  large  portion  of  their  superficial  area. 
Decomposition  is  therefore  constantly  going  on,  and  when  heat 
and  moisture  alternate  the  process  is  extremely  rapid.  The 
quantity  of  poisonous  gas  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  of  towns  to  an  extent  little  contemplated.  Such 
a  system  of  cleansing  is  required  as  will  effectually  prevent  large 
quantities  of  filth  from  accumulating,  and  also  prevent  any 
quantity  remaining  for  a  length  of  time.  It  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  so  to  alter  the  present  arrangement  of  existing 
tenements,  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  such  receptacles 
altogether,  but  provision  should  be  made  that  no  future  cottages 
be  erected,  without  every  one  possessing  its  water  closet  and 
drain,  with  a  proper  supply  of  water  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  uncleanly  habits  engendered  in  the  inhabitants  by 
having  a  back  yard  and  other  conveniences  in  common,  are 
productive  of  the  worst  effects.  What  is  every  body’s  business 
is  no  one’s,  and  each  family  considers  itself  excused  the 
obligation  to  keep  clean  that  which  belongs  to  several.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  left  in  a  filthy  state. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  such  imperfect  arrange-  . 
ments  upon  the  feelings  of  delicacy  and  moral  purity  which 
must  be  completely  subjugated  by  the  circumstances  of  publicity 
and  uncleanness  in  those  matters  to  which  many  of  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  submit.  It  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  that  every 
house  should  have  a  hack  yard  and  conveniences  of  its  own, 
separated  by  a  six-feet  wall  from  its  neighbour. 

The  economical  saving  from  a  better  regulated  system  of 
scavenging  of  towns,  by  applying  the  refuse  matter  thus  saved 
from  wasting  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
would  of  itself  more  than  repay  all  the  cost  of  the  outlay.  This 
might  be  effected  by  preserving  the  contents  of  the  sewers, 
consisting  of  the  scrapings  of  the  streets,  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  from  the  dwellings,  with  a  sufficient  intermixture  of 


*  In  Ashton-under- Lyne,  there  are  several  streets  laid  out  in  the  new  part  of 
the  town  where  the  carriage  way  and  space  for  the  houses  have  been  excavated 
several  feet  below  the  general  surface,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in  wdt 
weather  these  form  so  many  canals  of  stagnant  water,  in  front  of,  and  behind  the 
straggling  houses 
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water  to  keep  them  in  a  liquid  state  and  to  secure  their  passage 
along  the  drains  and  sewers. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  such  a  speedy  removal  of  all 
refuse  matters  from  the  streets  and  dwellings  as  is  here  con¬ 
templated,  a  large  supply  of  pure  water  is  evidently  required. 
So  long  as  the  supply  of  water  to  towns  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies,  unrestricted  as  to  the  mode  or  quantity  of 
distribution  by  any  state  regulations,  so  long  the  present  miserable 
supply,  in  a  country  abounding  in  the  finest  springs  and  streams, 
may  be  expected  to  persist.  The  quantity  of  water  supplied  to 
our  largest  cities  is  but  a  mere  dribblet  compared  to  the  bountiful 
flow  provided  by  the  ancients  for  theirs.  The  aqueducts  of 
ancient  Rome  far  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  erected  in 
modern  times;  and  like  all  their  architectural  undertakings,  were 
distinguished  for  the  grandeur  of  their  conception,  and  the 
stupendous  labour  bestowed  upon  their  execution.  Littleness  is 
as  much  the  characteristic  of  modern  architecture,  as  grandeur 
was  of  theirs. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whence  this  scanty  supply  arises. 
As  is  well  observed  by  a  late  writer  in  Chambers’  Journal  on 
this  subject,  “A  city  with  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  is  considered  well  off  if  allowed  a  pipe  through 
which  a  child  may  creep ;  whereas  one  in  which  a  grenadier 
might  walk  would  be  nearer  what  such  a  population,  always 
increasing,  would  in  justice  require.  Why  water  is  sent  into 
modern  cities  after  this  dribbling  fashion,  is  no  doubt,  well 
understood.  In  ancient  times,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
state,  in  its  paternal  capacity,  did  not  consider  that  it  did  its 
duty  unless  an  abundant  supply  of  water  were  afforded  to  the 
dense  and  dependant  population  of  cities.  The  aqueducts,  the 
cloacoe,  and  other  sanatory  provisions  of  old  Rome,  were  got  up 
on  what  we  should  now  call  a  purely  philanthropic  principle. 
The  idea  of  selling  water  never  entered  the  brain  of  Appius 
Claudius,  Curius  Dentatus,  or  any  other  long  dead-and-gone 
aqueduct  builder.  The  thing  they  looked  to  was  the  health  of 
the  people.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  The  introduction  of  water 
into  cities,  like  most  other  arrangements  conducive  to  public 
health  or  private  luxury,  is  become  a  matter  of  merchandise — 
ale — money!  Water  dealt  out  by  measure!  The  struggling 
classes  permitted  to  wash  their  faces  at  a  per  centage  on  their 
rental !  ” 

Nothing  will  show  more  clearly  the  justice  of  this  writer’s 
remark  than  the  following  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  to  ancient  Rome  and  to  several  of  the  largest  modern 
cities. 


Gallons. 


Inhabitants. 


Ancient  Borne  A.  D.  100,  had  a^ 
daily  supply  of  water  equal  to  .  J 

London  in  1843,  %  according  to' 
Mr.  Cubitt’s  estimate  .  .  . 

^Manchester  (parish)  .... 

New  York,  by  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
(if  required) . 


300  millions,  for  3,000,000 

45j  “  1,873,676 

1,800,000  353,390 

60  millions,  330,000 


Even  supposing  that  ancient  Borne  possessed  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  (a  large  estimate,)  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
were  slaves,  here  was  a  supply  of  100  gallons  of  pure  water 
daily  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Compared  with  this,  the 
quantity  sent  into  London,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns, 
is  miserable  indeed.  In  London,  each  person  has  less  than 
thirty  gallons ;  in  Manchester,  not  much  more  than  five  gallons ; 
whilst  in  New  York,  every  person  may  have  180  gallons  daily  if 
he  can  use  it.  These  supplies  may  at  first  sight  appear  large, 
but  when  the  quantities  used  for  manufactures,  public  works, 
inns,  stables,  &c.,  and  for  cleansing  the  streets  and  sewers 
are  taken  into  account,  little  enough  will  remain  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Were  a  more  liberal  supply  of  water  laid  into  our  towns,  it 
might  serve  many  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  absence 
of  public  fountains  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  almost  all  our 
cities  and  large  towns  is  much  to  be  deplored.  They  would  tend 
in  a  great  degree,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
that  love  of  the  graceful  and  the  ornamental  which  is  so  powerful 
an  aid  towards  the  spread  of  refined  taste  and  purity  of  morals. 
Whilst  the  vast  resources  of  this  wealthy  nation  are  expended 
in  railways,  manufactories,  public  buildings,  &c.,  by  millions,  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  grudged  to  supply  the 
metropolis  with  the  means  of  securing  purity  of  the  body  and 
of  the  mind  to  all  its  inhabitants.  The  money  expended  in 
building  one  factory  would  suffice  to  bring  to  Manchester  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily: — a  quantity  five  times 
exceeding  its  present  supply.  The  Bomans  did  not  think  it  too 
much  labour  to  bring  their  water  by  twenty  aqueducts,  with  a 
total  length  of  not  less  than  255  miles.  London  could  all  be 
supplied  by  the  purified  waters  of  one  river,  and  Manchester 
could  be  amply  supplied  by  one  aqueduct  of  10  miles  in  length. f 

The  extremely  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
means  of  attaining  its  own  objects.  There  is  as  much  necessity 

*  See  an  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Dec.  4th,  1844. 
f  See  letter  cited  above. 
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for  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  and  pure  air,  as  of  good 
food  and  clothing;  whilst  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste,  and  a 
capacity  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  is  as  necessary  to 
secure  the  onward  progress  of  the  masses,  as  the  providing  for 
them  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life.* 

After  the  due  removal  of  all  collections  of  filth  and  decaying 
matter  from  the  streets,  yards,  and  houses,  and  providing  for  its 
ready  accomplishment  by  means  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  we  are 
empowered  to  introduce  the  first  necessary  stimulus  to  life, — pure 
air;  which  can  only  be  effected  when  the  other  operations  have 
been  previously  performed.  The  greater  parts  of  many  towns 
are  so  constructed,  as  almost  entirely  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  fresh  air  through  them.  The  air,  already  moving  but  slowly 
amongst  the  dense  and  intricate  masses  of  buildings  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  is  further  obstructed  by  walls  and  houses 
shutting  up  the  ends  of  streets,  and  converting  them  into  blind- 
alleys,  or  culs- de-sac.  The  atmosphere  of  these  places  is  charged 
with  the  exhalations  from  the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the 
crowded  population,  and  is  rendered  still  more  infectious  by  the 
effluvia  from  the  cesspools,  dungheaps,  pigsties,  &c.,  which 
abound  therein.  This  it  is  which  brings  the  amount  of  sickness 
and  mortality  of  these  localities  into  exact  proportion  to  the 
density  of  their  population.  Supply  them  with  a  good  current 
of  pure  air,  and  those  noxious  exhalations  will  be  equally  diffused 
over  the  towns,  and  eventually  carried  away,  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  vegetation  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  municipal  authorities,  proprietors,  and  other 
influencial  persons,  to  remove  all  dead  walls  and  other  ob¬ 
structions  to  the  current  of  air,  and  to  secure,  as  much  as 
possible,  thorough  air-ways  through  and  through  the  towns  in 
various  directions,  by  joining  together  streets  which  are  in  one 
line  with  each  other. 

But  in  addition  to  the  remedying  of  old  defects,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  builders  from  erecting  houses  or  clumps  of 
cottages  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to  the  free  circulation  of  air 
around  them.  Many  of  the  handsomest  cottages  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  where  ground  is  valuable,  are  arranged  in  the 
most  vicious  forms.  One  of  these  is  a  parallelogram,  consisting 
of  from  16  to  40  cottages,  closed  on  all  sides  by  the  houses. 


*  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  eminent  civil  engineers,  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  indeed  the  most  economical  way  of  supplying  water  to  towns,  to  keep 
the  mains  and  service  pipes  always  charged ;  and  that  less  water  is  actually  wasted 
by  the  consumers  when  they  have  it  alwa}rs  at  command  than  when  they  only 
receive  a  fresh  supply  twice  or  thrice  a  week  by  means  of  cisterns.  In  Nottingham, 
Ashton- under- Lyne,  and  several  other  places,  this  system  is  already  in  operation, 
and  is  found  to  work  well.  One  penny  per  week  for  a  cottage  under  the  annual  rent 
ot  ten  pounds  would  be,  in  most  instances,  a  sufficiently  remunerating  charge. 
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which,  like  a  square  of  infantry,  show  a  front  on  all  sides,  the 
backs  of  the  cottages  all  meeting  in  the  centre.  In  this  en¬ 
closure  are  placed  all  the  backyards,  pigsties,  privies,  and  ash¬ 
pits  of  the  whole  of  the  houses.  In  hot  weather,  when  the 
wind  is  still,  the  exhalations  from  these  concentrated  nuisances 
are  extremely  offensive ;  and,  the  current  of  air,  being  effectually 
excluded,  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  carried  away  except 
by  the  slow  process  of  gaseous  diffusion.  The  dwellers  in  such 
cottages  are  often  astonished  at  their  unhealthiness,  when 
they  look  at  their  beautiful  outsides. 

Another  form  dispenses  with  the  houses  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  parallelogram,  and  supplies  their  place  with  a  high  wall, 
with  doors  giving  access  to  all  the  backyards.  This,  though 
an  improvement  upon  the  other,  is  still  bad  enough. 

There  are  some  houses  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
which  are  still  more  faulty  in  their  construction.  The  stack 
consists  of  a  parallelogram  similar  to  the  first  mentioned,  hut  there 
is  a  narrow  entry  into  an  inner  area  or  court,  which  is  surrounded 
by  cottages  placed  hack  to  back  with  those  in  the  front;  the 
privies,  ashpits,  &c.,  being  placed  all  together  at  one  end  in  full 
view,  and  for  the  use  of,  the  whole  of  the  tenants.  This  very 
reprehensible  method  of  building  cottages,  it  must  in  justice  be 
stated,  is  seldom  followed  by  the  manufacturers  or  capitalists 
who  erect  stacks  of  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  their  work¬ 
people,  but  is  used  by  speculators  in  the  lives  and  health  of  the 
poor  for  their  own  advantage.  Their  object  is  to  crowd  as  great 
a  number  of  houses  as  possible  into  a  given  space,  in  order  to 
save  the  ground  rent;  and  to  construct  them  of  as  slight  materials 
as  they  can,  so  that  by  securing  the  same  rent  for  a  cheap 
cottage  as  is  paid  for  a  superior  one,  they  may  make  a  greater 
rate  of  interest  upon  their  outlay.  These  miserable  dwellings 
are  constantly  out  of  repair,  the  consequence  of  the  badness  of 
their  materials;  whilst  the  certainty  of  the  rent  from  the  superior 
cottages  erected  by  the  masters  enables  their  owners  to  keep  them 
constantly  in  good  repair,  and  to  supply  them  with  every  requisite. 

Groups  of  cottages  for  factory  or  other  operatives,  who  are 
required  to  live  closely  together,  and  near  to  their  places  of  work, 
should  be  built  in  straight  parallel  rows,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wind  may  pass  freely  through  the  spaces  between  them. 
Regard  should  be  had  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
so  that  their  current  may  be  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  rows  of 
houses  for  as  large  a  portion  of  the  year  as  possible.  In  this 
countrv  it  blows  either  from  the  west  or  east,  or  from  the  south 
or  north  west,  or  south  or  north  east,  ten  or  eleven  months  out 
of  the  twelve;  so  that  a  more  or  less  east  and  west  direction  of 
the  rows  of  houses  will  ensure  the  most  perfect  access  of  fresh  air. 
If  a  gentle  inclination  in  the  ground  can  be  made  available,  so  much 
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the  better;  but  even  where  the  ground  is  flat,  a  small  inclination 
sufficient  for  good  surface  drainage  may  be  obtained  by  digging 
out  in  a  graduated  manner  a  few  feet  of  soil  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  area  to  be  built  upon,  and  spreading  it  upon  the  upper  part.* 
Next  in  order,  after  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  streets  and 
houses,  is  the  proper  ventilation  of  warehouses,  factories,  work¬ 
shops,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  in  which  large 
numbers  of  persons  are  constantly  or  occasionally  crowded 
together.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Reid 
and  others  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  that 
all  public  buildings  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure  almost 
as  free  access  of  the  fresh  air,  and  yet  to  be  as  free  from  draughts 
as  if  the  persons  collected  in  them  were  in  the  open  country. 
The  subject  of  ventilation  of  public  buildings,  however,  all- 
important  as  it  is,  would  require  far  more  space  for  its  discussion 
than  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  this  pamphlet.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  it  is  one,  the  necessity  for  the  supervision  of  which 
by  the  government,  is  allowed  on  all  hands. f 

The  evil  influence  of  the  confined  air  of  workshops  and  other 
places,  where,  in  addition  to  its  vitiation  by  the  respiration  of 
a  large  number  of  workpeople,  a  number  of  gas-lights,  fires, 
steam-engines,  &c.  are  constantly  adding  their  baneful  effects, 
has  been  investigated  with  such  precision  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  problem.  Dr.  Guy,  of 
King’s  College,  has  given  in  evidence  before  the  Commissioners 
of  Sanatory  Enquiry,  that  the  breathing  of  impure  air  in  work¬ 
shops  and  other  places,  produces  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  other  organs  concerned  in  respiration  in  pretty  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  its  vitiation.  Thus, 


J  04  men,  having  less  1 
than  500  cubic  feet  of  air  1 

to  breathe . j 

115  men,  having  500] 
to  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to  l 

breathe  . J 

101  men,  having  more’ 
than  600  cubic  feet  of  air  • 
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*  Mr.  Loudon,  and  other  scientific  men  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
architectural  arrangements  of  dwellings  in  connexion  with  sanatory  improvements, 
have  recommended  the  same  direction  to  he  given  to  rows  of  houses  or  detached 
dwellings  in  order  to  obtain  for  them  the  greatest  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
A  house  which  fronts  the  south  east  or  north  west  will  have  the  sun  shining  upon 
every  side  of  it  during  nearly  every  day  of  the  year. 

■f  For  popular  information  upon  the  subject  of  ventilation,  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  lately  published  work  of  Dr.  Boswell  Reid,  on  Ventilation,  Warming, 
and  Lighting;  and  which  completely  exhausts  the  whole  subject;  also,  to  an  excellent 
little  Manual  by  Dr.  Neil  Arnott. 
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In  badly  constructed  places  of  work,  where  the  buildings  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  floors  all  communicating  by  one  common  stair¬ 
case,  and  where  the  air,  rendered  impure  by  the  respiration  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  lower,  ascends  to  the  upper  rooms,  to 
be  breathed  over  again  by  the  individuals  in  them,  and  so  on 
progressively  deteriorating  until  it  arrives  at  the  topmost  story 
in  a  state  utterly  unfit  for  animal  respiration,  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  has  found  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  workpeople  in  the 
upper  floors  affected  with  spitting  of  blood  and  other  diseases 
affecting  the  chest,  while  only  7  per  cent,  were  so  affected  in  the 
lower  story.  "  To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  occurrence  of  these 
frequent  diseases  we  must  entertain  large  views  of  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  supervision  of  the  arrangements  as  to  ventilation, 
site,  size  of  rooms,  and  other  sanatory,  conveniences  of  factories, 
workshops,  and  other  public  or  quasi-public  buildings.  Without 
insisting  upon  too  much  magisterial  interference  with  the 
employment  of  labour,  it  would  be  easy  for  an  influential  and 
well-educated  officer  to  take  care  that  proper  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  health  of  the  workpeople  whenever  new 
buildings  appropriated  for  the  labour  of  operatives  of  any  kind 
are  erected ;  and  that  improvements  should  be  adopted  in  this 
department,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  existing  ones.  Free  ven¬ 
tilation,  with  abstraction  of  almost  all  dust  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  bad  smell,  is  perfectly  attainable,  and  is  in  many  instances 
well  provided  for  ;  and  those  manufacturers  who  have  carried  out 
these  wholesome  arrangements,  the  most  strongly  insist  upon 
their  practicability  in  almost  every  instance.”  * 


The  second  head  of  our  division  comprehends  the  application 
of  improved  sanatory  regulations  and  habits  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  ;  and  this,  fortunately,  is  so  inexpensive,  so  simple, 
and  so  beneficial,  as  to  render  it  the  bounden  duty  of  all  classes 
to  put  them  into  force. 

Of  the  first  importance,  and  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing 
remarks,  is  a  provision  for  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the  living 
and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  operatives,  and  to  the  shops  and 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes.  It  is  astonishing  what  trouble 
is  every  day  taken  to  exclude  that  which,  if  freely  admitted, 
would  prove  the  greatest  blessing.  If  we  take  a  walk  along  the 
streets  of  any  large  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon,  when 
we  would  presume  that  the  inmates  have  gone  about  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  the  wives  or  servants  are  cleaning  down  the 


*  See  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8.  Papers  by  the  author, 
quoted  above. 
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houses,  we  should  reasonably  expect  to  see  every  sash  opened  to 
a  considerable  extent,  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  at  the 
top,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  impure  air  generated  by  the  * 
confinement  of  a  number  of  persons  in  a  small  space  during  the 
previous  evening  and  night ;  and  at  the  bottom,  to  allow  of  an 
influx  of  fresh  air  to  replace  that  let  out  above.  Not  one  window 
in  50  will  he  found  open  at  all,  and  not  one  in  500  open  in  the 
manner  described.  Whilst  in  the  open  fields  nature  has  made 
such  careful  provision  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of 
purity,  the  vegetables  absorbing  the  impure  air  given  out  from 
the  lungs  of  animals  and  returning  it  again  in  a  state  of  purity, 
man  takes  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  noxious 
emanations  from  his  own  body,  and  carefully  reserves  them  for  his 
own  destruction.  True,  there  is  in  towns  but  little  vegetation 
available  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the 
inexhaustible  kindness  of  Providence  has  remedied  this  deficiency 
by  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  by  which  any  gas  or  vapour 
however  much  heavier  than  the  circumfluent  atmosphere,  is 
nevertheless  gradually  diffused  through  it,  and,  if  there  be  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  finally  passes  away  altogether. 

It  has  been  computed  that  not  less  than  600  feet  of  pure  air 
ought  to  be  hourly  supplied  to  each  individual.  How  much  less 
than  this  quantity  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  work  or  sleep  in 
small,  close  apartments  may  be  readily  computed.  In  some 
instances  workmen  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  from  40 
to  60  cubic  feet. 

Not  to  mention  the  lower  class  of  lodging  houses,  of  beer 
shops  and  other  public  places  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons 
are  crowded  together,  exposed  to  all  the  poisonous  influences  of 
air  contaminated  by  the  breath  of  so  many  persons,  assisted  by 
the  stench  arising  from  cooking,  drinking,  smoking  &c.,  even 
the  decent  labourers  are  nightly  exposed  to  a  slow  process  of 
poisoning  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packed  in  small 
unventilated  sleeping  rooms.  The  smell  of  these  places,  after 
the  occupants  have  risen  in  the  morning,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  foul  state  of  their  atmosphere ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  remain  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  continually  increasing  in  noxious  influence, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
sickness  and  premature  deaths  of  this  population  is  thus  ac¬ 
counted  for.  True  it  is,  that  by  constantly  inhabiting  these 
places,  the  system  becomes  gradually  in  some  measure  inured  to 
its  operation,  and  the  evil  consequences  are  not  so  immediately 
felt.  Nevertheless,  the  seeds  of  consumption,  of  scrofula,  and 
of  the  thousand  other  diseases  which  infect  these  localities,  are 
surely  sown ;  and  all  at  once,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  de¬ 
pressing  cause,  the  system  gives  way. 
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The  necessity  for  a  better  system  of  ventilation  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  is  only  equalled  by 
the  simplicity  of  its  execution.  The  only  things  to  be  avoided 
are  the  creation  of  draughts  by  letting  in  the  air  with  too  great 
force  according  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  placing  the 
ventilators  in  such  situations  as  would  give  entrance  to  any 
noisome  exhalations  from  the  cesspools,  &c.  The  simple 
machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  and  called  after  him,  con¬ 
sists  merely  of  a  plate  of  zinc,  perforated  with  very  fine  holes, 
and  let  into  one  of  the  squares  of  the  window ; — the  one  further¬ 
most  from  the  fireplace,  at  the  top,  is  the  most  preferable  one. 
By  this  ventilator  the  air  is  let  in  in  such  divided  streams  as  not 
to  give  rise  to  any  draught,  and  not  very  sensibly  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  To  give  egress  to  the  foul  air  collected 
at  the  top  of  the  rooms,  he  placed  another  perforated  plate  of 
metal,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney  breast ;  but  this  plan 
has  nog  been  found  to  answer  well  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  draught  in  many  chimneys,  and  the  liability  of  the  ventilator 
to  get  choked  up  with  soot.  A  better  plan  is  to  make  an 
opening  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  communicating  with  the 
external  air,  to  which  a  tube  and  perforated  plate  may  in  like 
manner  be  affixed.  For  the  upper  rooms,  a  few  holes  bored 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  loft  under  the  roof,  with  a  ventilating 
flue  fixed  in  the  latter,  will  answer  sufficiently  well. 

Whilst  provision  is  made  for  supplying  the  dwellings  of  the 
lower  classes  with  plenty  of  pure  water  and  fresh  air,  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  lodgment  be  given  to  injurious  matter,  by  the 
dirty  state  of  the  walls,  floors,  or  furniture.  Such  however  is  the 
innate  love  of  cleanliness  in  all  orders  of  society  in  this  country, 
except  the  very  lowest  and  most  depraved,  that,  if  the  means  be 
given,  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  this  head.  Indeed  the  wives 
of  the  working  men  of  our  manufacturing  towns  maintain  a 
vigorous,  though  ever  losing  struggle  against  the  masses  of 
soot  and  smoke  vomited  forth  by  the  neighbouring  factory 
chimneys. 

The  last  subject  proposed  to  be  noticed  in  this  sketch  of  the 
requirements  of  the  public  health,  is  the  inculcation  of  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness  and  purity,  which  are  equally  necessary  for 
the  due  exercise  of  the  bodily  functions  and  for  the  elevation  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  There  is  a  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  in  most  of  the  larger 
towns  to  possess  those  most  necessary  auxiliaries  to  health  and 
comfort — public  baths ;  and  with  the  increased  facilities  which 
a  proper  supply  of  water  to  all  towns  will  give  for  this  purpose, 
we  may  soon  hope  to  see  an  economical,  but  efficient  establish¬ 
ment  of  baths  in  every  town  capable  of  supporting  them. 

It  must  be  complained  of,  that  men  of  wealth  and  station 
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have,  in  some  instances,  shown  themselves  lukewarm  or  un¬ 
friendly  to  schemes  for  erecting  public  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
two  lower  classes  of  society;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  their 
indifference,  that  when  erected,  baths  have  not  been  made  use 
of  by  the  persons  intended  to  be  benefited  in  any  degree  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  expectations  of  the  founders.  This  objection 
may  be  readily  answered.  Remove  the  black  smoke,  the  noxious 
and  foetid  exhalations  from  cesspools  and  other  places,  and  the 
foul  air  contaminated  by  the  breath  of  hundreds  of  persons  in 
workshops,  factories,  and  other  similar  places,  ventilate  the 
dwellings  and  sleeping  apartments  of  the  poor,  and  you  remove 
at  the  same  time  that  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  vacuity 
which  makes  the  very  effort  of  washing  and  bathing  a  bugbear 
to  them.  Another  objection,  that  bathing,  though  good  as  an 
occasional  stimulus,  becomes,  by  habitual  use,  non-effective  or 
injurious,  deserves  not  a  moment’s  consideration.  As  well  might 
it  be  said,  that  the  constant  breathihg  of  pure  air  or  the  ingestion 
of  good  food,  by  habitual  use,  is  non-effective,  because  nothing 
better  than  good  health  results  from  it.  Let  these  necessary 
stimuli  to  life  be  withdrawn  or  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  the 
tone  of  health  immediately  suffers.  Frequent,  if  not  daily  bathing, 
in  cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  the  season,  ought  to  he 
practised  by  every  one.  By  the  practice  of  it  the  physical  frame 
would  be  rendered  more  elastic  and  powerful,  the  mind  more 
hopeful  and  invigorated,  and  the  moral  feelings  more  lofty, 
enterprising,  and  independent. 


APPENDIX. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  an  unavoidable  delay  of  some  weeks  has 
taken  place  before  sending  them  to  the  press.  In  the  meantime,  hiSr  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  have  made  their  second  Report  to  Parliament,  containing  thirty 
distinct  and  all-important  recommendations  of  measures  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns.  Some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  their  measures  to  the 
Queen’s  Government  are  based  upon  ideas  and  expressed  in  language  so  similar  to 
some  portions  of  the  present  pamphlet,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  refer  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  that 
my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  were  in  print  before  1^  had, an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  second  Report. 

The  Commissioners  have  evidently  viewed  4he'  subject  in  that  liberal  and 
enlightened  spirit  which  is  not  afraid  to  propound  for  evils  of  vast  magnitude  and 
extent,  remedies  equally  comprehensive  and  effectual.  A  great  evil  requires  a  great 
remedy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Government  will  meet  the  views  of 
the  Commissioners  with  such  an  enlarged  and  benevolent  purpose  as  the  educated 
and  philanthropic  portion  of  the  public  are  now  led  to  hope  and  expect. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report,  based,  as  they  are,  upon  ample 
evidence,  are  much  too  lengthy  to  be  more  than  adverted  to  in  this  place.  They 
comprize  every  division  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  investigated ;  including 
the  application  of  improved  administrative  measures  to  the  drainage,  cleansing, 
sewerage,  paving,  &c.  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys :  an  effectual  system  of  house- 
drainage  and  cleansing  of  cesspools,  &c. :  the  supply  of  water  for  public  and  private 
use :  the  supervision  of  the  arrangements  of  public  buildings,  workshops,  schools, 
&c.  to  secure  their  efficient  ventilation ;  and,  lastly,  the  general  inspection  of  large 
towns  and  populous  districts  by  properly  qualified  officers,  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  disease  and  death,  and  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  measures  for  their  suppression. 

In  order  to  effect  these  great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  the  Commissioners  report  that  additional  powers  would  be  required  from  the 
legislature.  1st,  To  alter  and  extend  the  powers  of  local  boards  or  of  town  councils, 
by  whom  the  police  regulations  of  towns  are  at  present  exercised;  secondly,  to 
secure  a  proper  and  uniform  system  of  management  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
means  of  a  central  administrative  power  to  control  and  direct  the  operations 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  election  of  proper  officers  to  be  vested  in  the  local 
boards,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  It  will  be  of  the  first  importance 
towards  the  effective  working  of  the  measures  that  no  party  spirit  be  allowed  to 
interfere  in  the  choice  of  these  officers ;  but  that  every  endeavour  be  made  to  secure 
men  of  education,  specially  qualified  by  previous  study  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  districts  should  also  be  made  of  such  an  extent  as  will  compensate,  by 
a  sufficient  remuneration,  their  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  public  service. 

Let  this  be  done,  let  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom,  cordiallv  unite 
with  the  government  in  their  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  population,  and  we  shall  then  see  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes  beginning  to  repay  the  enormous  amount  of  arrears  due  to  their  less  fortunate 
brethren,  and  to  emancipate  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  blessings,  which,  as  man  has 
not  the  power  to  give,  he  has  no  right  to  take  away. 


T.  CUNNING  HAM  AND  SON,  PRINTERS,  ASHTON-UNDER  LYNE. 


